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The outstanding characteristic of all VAUGHN 
equipment and the most important consideration 
in the selection of machinery for drawing any 
kind of steel wire, Carbon, Alloy or Stainless. 


THE VAUGHN MACHINERY COMPANY, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Vaughn Motoblocs, Copper Wire Drawing Machines and other wire mill 
equipment for Pointing, Cleaning, Baking, Heat Treating, Galvanizing, Tinning, etc. 
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Firthaloy Dies may now be identified 
by this new trade mark on the casing 


™HE Firth-Sterling Steel Company has just 
completed a plant for the manufacture of 
FIRTHALOY CEMENTED CARBIDE 
DRAWING AND EXTRUSION DIES. The new 


shop is equipped with the latest types of precision 
instruments, assuring an accurate check of contours 
and permitting perfect duplication of design at any 
time. 


This addition is a recognition of the rapidly grow- 
ing acceptance of Firthaloy Dies. It enables us to 
give unusually prompt and thorough service on 
orders of any size. 


The building or our Firthaloy Die Plant at this 
time expresses our confidence in the early recovery 
of business better than anything we might say. Now, 
with all signs indicating that we are emerging from 
the depression, it will pay you to investigate the 
possibilities of Firthaloy Dies for helping you to 
meet the problems of increasing production with 
greater economy and efficiency. Ask us for a copy 
of Firthaloy Bulletin #3. 





FIRTH-STERLING 
STEEL COMPANY 





























Will the 1933 Convention of 
the Wire Association be held 
on ship-board enroute to 
Bermuda and return? 

















If so, the 1933 Convention 
will be within every mem- 
ber’s means. 


From the opening em- 
barkation exercises 
Thursday afternoon to 
the farewell debarkation 
announcements the fol- 
lowing Monday, all costs 
will be covered by an in- 
clusive minimum price of 


*50 


When the historic 1933 
Convention of the Wire 
Association sails out of 
New York harbor, make 
sure you are one who says 
good-by from the deck— 
not the dock. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


1350 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 





September, 1932 
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WE OFFER OUR 
SERVICES 


N these days of curtailed engineering staffs we find 

| that many plants making and fabricating wire are 

seeking engineering and designing service on a 
wide variety of subjects in this field. 


We have been specialists in the manufacture of wire 
mill and wire working machinery for more than 20 
years. 


Advice and suggestions drawn from this wealth of 
experience should be invaluable to those executives in 
the wire industry who, in these days of intense competi- 
tion and rapid change, have difficult mechanical prob- 
lems which must be solved within a very limited time. 


New high-speed wire frames, modern tinning and 
galvanizing equipment, oil-tempering furnaces or spec- 
ialized machines may mean the lower costs which will 
capture contracts on a profit-making basis. 


Give us an opportunity at your problems. If we can 
not be of assistance, we will say so. 


FURTHER;—With a splendidly equipped plant we 
are in a position to undertake fine grinding such as is 
required on rolls for shaped wire, as well as miscellan- 
eous rebuilding and repair work with promptness and 
at low cost. 








SLEEPER & HARTLEY, INC. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
DESIGNERS & BUILDERS OF PRODUCTION WIRE MILL MACHINERY 
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Hundreds will 
Never read this 


---Others Will 
Save Money 


Many cemented carbide die users save on the 
purchase price of dies by specifying Carboloy 
moulded nibs in casings. These may be purchased 
at considerably less cost than the regular fin- 
ished die, and, because all Carboloy nibs are 
moulded close to the shape of the finished die, 
they require the removal of only a few thou- 
sandths to put into operation. This can be done 
by the use of the same procedure which you 
now employ to recut Carboloy dies to a new 
hole size. The method is simple and the saving 
worthwhile. 

Check your Carboloy Die Catalog now, and 
note the reduced prices of all Carboloy moulded 
nibs in casings as compared to the regular 
prices of Carboloy finished dies. Then try just 
one Carboloy moulded nib in casing. When 
you see the saving possible, you'll purchase all 
of your Carboloy dies at this reduced price. 

Ask your regular Carboloy representative for 
full information on this cost saving method. 
Or write to 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
2481 East Grand Boulevard 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO - - : CLEVELAND 
NEWARK ~ - or PHILADELPHIA 


/ 





VISIT BOOTH F-25— NATIONAL METAL EXPOSITION —BUFFALO, OCT. 3-7, 1932 
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& a 9] 
Why Adequate Lighting: 
By A. L. Lyman 
General Electric Co., Nela Park Engineering Dept., Cleveland, Ohio 
A discussion of the safety fac- 
tors and improvement in work- ems 
ing conditions obtained through 
VEN today, when machine mination he will do faster work 


methods have practically re- 
placed human hands in many fac- 
tory operations, the worker’s eyes 
are still called upon to function 
accurately and steadily over long 
periods of time. Because seeing 
is so vitally dependent upon the 
quantity and quality of illumina- 
tion, it is of the greatest import- 
ance that the light provided for 
the work be given careful consid- 
eration by the management so that 
it may be the best available and 
will bring the most satisfactory 
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TIME and LIGHT 
required for 
PERCEPTION 


Relative time 
nm 





This will 
be followed by an article on spe- 
cific wire mill lighting problems. 


proper mill lighting. 


results. Simple tests prove con- 
clusively that as the quantity of 
illumination is increased and the 
quality improved, the worker is 
able to see quicker and better. 
This change in his seeing ability is 
responsible for the improvement 
in his work. Under better illu- 


Relotive time 
o @ 


a 


nN 


Foot-candles of ilumination 


Fig. 1 





Foot- candles of itumination 


with a conseauent decrease in the 
cost of production—he will make 
fewer errors and thus will produce 
a higher quality product with de- 
creased spoilage—and he will be 
better able to avoid accidents. 


+ + + 


The Value of Adequate Lighting 


IGURE I shows the relation be- 
tween the level of illumina- 
tion and the time required for per- 


TIME and LIGHT 
required for 


DISCRIMINATION 


Astigmatic vs Normal eyes 





Fig.2. 
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ceiving an object. A_ significant 
fact, seen in this chart, is that it 
takes about twice as long to see at 
three footcandles as it does at 
25 footcandles. 

Statistics compiled by the Eye- 
sight Conservation. Council of 
America show that out of approxi- 
mately 200,000 people employed by 
industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, 44 per cent have defec- 
tive vision, and 25 per cent of 
those remain uncorrected. 


Fig. 3. Direct glare from a bare lamp is one of 
the light is wasted by glare. +e ao 


ESTS have proved that defec- 

tive eyes always require longer 
time in seeing than do normal eyes 
under the same illumination. The 
curves in Figure 2 covering the 
lower intensities of artificial light- 
ing show this to be true in the case 
of the astigmatic eye. They show 
that an increase in illumination 
benefits the astigmatic eye to a 
relatively greater extent than the 
normal eye, and that the defective 
eye, aided by a high level of illu- 
mination, is able to see just as 


the greatest hazards to vision. 
+ 7 * 


quickly as the normal eye which 
is subject to a lower level of illu- 
mination. 
++ + 

NOTHER test has shown that 

when the level of illumination 
is raised from 3 to 12 footcandles, 
the rate of working of those with 
better eyes increases 14 per cent, 
while the rate of those with poor- 
er eyes increases 22 per cent. Thus 
light, as a tool for seeing, helps 
those who need help most. 





Note how much of 
+ + + 


In many factories better light- 
ing means decreased production 
costs, reduced spoilage, a higher 
quality product, and an increase in 
the morale of the workers. In all 
factories it means greater safety 
for the workers. That in itself is 
sufficient to justify better light- 
ing, for money cannot replace a 
crippled body or pay for a human 
life. 

+ + + 
T was estimated by the National 
Safety Council that the number 





of fatal accidents in the United 
States arising out of or in the 
course of gainful employment 
amounted to 19,000 for the year 
1930, and that during the same 
period the “‘lost-time’” non-fatal 
accidents reached the staggering 
total of 2,500,000, or about one ac- 
cident for every 19 persons gain- 
fully employed! 


Adequate illumination is logi- 
cally included in the list of safe- 
guards against accident—it acts 
as a guard in pointing out hazards, 
and aids in avoiding them just as 
effectively as a railing points out 
the danger of a revolving flywheel 
and provides protection against it. 


+ + + 


Light Sources Available 


ACTORIES are usually so con- 
structed as to take full advan- 
tage of natural daylight, but very 
often daylight itself is inadequate. 
In spite of the generous supply of 
light from the sun, it cannot pro- 
vide the full amount of illumina- 
tion each worker needs on _ his 
work, because the amount of day- 
light decreases rapidly as the dis- 
tance at which the worker is lo- 
cated from the windows is increas- 
ed. Even though the day outside 
is clear, those workers farthest 
from the windows will probably 
have insufficient illumination. 
Often on cloudy days, and especi- 
ally during the shorter days of the 
year, those workers closer to the 
windows and even next to them do 
not receive the light they require. 


+ + + 


T is essential, therefore, that 

the modern factory be equipped 
with an artificial lighting system 
which will provide adequate illu- 
mination over the entire working 
area. A carefully designed over- 
head lighting system assures the 
workers of adequate illumination 
regardless of their location. 


+++ 


Quantity and Quality of Light 
ECAUSE of the beneficial re- 
sults of more light provided 
for the worker, the level of illu- 
mination in the average factory 
has been increasing year by year. 
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What was believed to be good 
enough lighting ten years ago is 
no longer considered adequate. 

The quality of the light is even 
more important than the quantity. 
Often, though there is plenty of 
light, it may be producing so much 
direct or reflected glare in the eyes 
of the workers that they are par- 
tially blinded. Bothersome shad- 
ows result if the lighting units are 
placed too far apart. Glare and 
shadows must be avoided, because 
they lower the efficiency of work- 
ers and are an additional accident 
hazard. When the lighting is in- 
adequate, there is not only greater 
danger of personal injury through 
failure to see fast moving ma- 
chinery and other hazards, but also 
a greater tendency to ailow un- 
necessary obstructions to exist and 
materials and machines to be out 
of place. 


+ + + 


General Lighting 
N overhead lighting system 
consists of light sources sym- 
metrically arranged, usually ac- 
cording to bays, to produce ap- 
proximately uniform illumination 








Fig. 4. 


September, 1932 


In this plant 1000-watt MAZDA lamps are used in suitable reflectors s paced 


over the entire working area. Gen- 
eral lighting is far superior to local 
lighting; it relieves light and 
dark contrasts, brightens up the 
general appearance of the shop, 
and promotes safety and sanitary 
conditions. Often where extreme- 
ly fine work or work involving an 
element of danger is to be done, 
the use of local lighting units is 
desirable to obtain a well control- 
led high level of illumination, but 
these should supplement the gen- 
eral lighting system—they should 
not be used in place of it. 
++ + 


Reflecting Equipment 


N order that the light given off 

by the incandescent lamp may 
be properly directed, distributed, 
and diffused, and in order that the 
eyes of the workmen may be pro- 
tected from glare, it is essential 
that properly designed reflectors be 
employed. These should be select- 
ed for their efficiency, durability, 
cost, and ease of maintenance. 


The Glassteel Diffuser furnishes 
a high quality of illumination with- 
out excessive brightness, harsh 
shadows, or direct or reflected 


glare, and at the same time gives 
a pleasing appearance to the room. 
This unit consists of a porcelain 
enamelled steel reflector fitted 
with an opal glass diffusing globe 
which completely encloses’ the 
lamp, thereby combining in a sin- 
gle lighting unit the light direct- 
ing qualities of a porcelain en- 
amelled reflector with the light 
diffusing qualities of an opal glass 
globe. Small openings in the top 
of the reflector allow a_ small 
amount of light to pass upward to 
the ceiling. 


The RLM Standard Dome Re- 
flector is a type widely used for 
general lighting. It provides a 
desirable distribution of light over 
the working plane, is efficient in 
reflection of light, and is easy to 
clean. 


The High Bay unit should be 
used where relatively high ceilings 
are encountered. It is designed 
to concentrate the distribution of 
light over a smaller area, and in 
so doing, avoids undue waste on 
the sidewalls. 


(Please turn to page 300) 











Special Bronze For Telephone and 


Telegraph Conductors 


PART | 





Translated from Chemisch-Metallurgische Zeitschrift of August 8, 1931 


By Samuel J. Rosch, Cable Engineer 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Assisted by Otto F. Jagielski, Consulting Wire Mill Engineer 





various European countries, 
the Post Office as well as the 
Railroad organizations do not use 
for their telephone and telegraph 
lines plain copper conductors, but 
use instead bronze conductors. For 
these conductors, quite different 
specifications for the mechanical 
and physical properties are requir- 
ed. For that reason, consistent 
with the best possible conductivity, 
they require extraordinarily high 
tensile strength and bending 
strength; in many cases requiring 
even double the tensile strength 
possessed by copper conductors. 
In the following table are given 
the requirements for Post Office 
wires as used by the Austrian, 
Roumanian and Polish govern- 
ments. 


” 


i the following tables, the first 
column contains the diameters 
of the wires in mm; the second col- 
umn the load in kgms. at which 
the wire breaks; in the third col- 
umn the tensile strength in kgms. 
per sq. mm.; in the fourth column 
the percentage elongation; in the 
fifth and sixth columns, the num- 
ber of bends which the wires ab- 
solutely must withstand. Wires 
which are larger than 3 mm. in 
diameter are bent between two 
jaws which are rounded to a rad- 
ius of 10 mm. For wires having 
diameters 3 mm. and smaller, the 
bending is done between jaws 
rounded to a diameter of 5 mm. 
The bending is done through an 
arc of 180°. Column 7 gives the 
minimum number of twists for a 


length between jaws of 150 mm. 
(six inches). In column 8 is given 
the maximum conductor resistance 
in ohms per kilometer @ 15° C. 
and in column 9 is given the con- 
ductivity at 15° C. The conduc- 
tivity is a function of the resist- 
ance and is the reciprocal of the 
value of the specific resistance at 
15° C. 


L 1 


15°C. 





Spec. Resist. 
15°C. 


The specific resistance is calcu- 
lated by multiplying the absolute 
resistance by the cross-sectional 
area. The absolute resistance is 
obtained by direct measurement. 



































AUSTRIA 
od F: Kem. F: Kem /mm* D B-10 mm B-5 mm ck L 
No. of No. of Minimum 
som Breaking —— Elonga- Bends Bends No. of Max. Re- Conductiv- 
in <a Load in k cana: ae saad tion in Using Using Twists for . — ity 
; kgms. api hilaad ; Y/ Jaws with Jaws witha 150 mm. ?7 0ams km. @ 15° C. 
10 mm. rad. 5 mm. rad. length. @ 15° C. 
5.0 982 50 2 6 = 15 1.0 50 
4.5 795 50 2 7 — 17 1.3 50 
4.0 630 50 2 9 = 18 1.6 50 
3.5 480 50 2 10 — 20 2.0 50 
3.0 355 50 2 — 6 22 2.8 50 
2.5 350 72 2 — 7 20 6.5 31 
2.0 235 75 2 — 8 25 6.0 29 
1.5 125 70 2 _- 12 30 16.0 35 
ROUMANIA 
2.5 368 75 2 — 8 7.86 26 
2.0 235 75 2 — 8 12.24 26 
1.5 132 75 2 — 9 21.78 26 
POLAND 
5.0 982 50 2 6 — a7 1.0 50 
4.0 630 50 2 7 —_ 18 1.6 50 
3.0 355 50 2 — 6 22 2.8 50 
2.5 295 60 2 — 8 23 4.94 41 
2.0 220 70 2 a 8 24 9.0 35 
1.5 124 70 2 — 8 30 16.9 35 
2 79 70 2 — 12 33 25.0 35 
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N this measurement it is neces- 
sary to observe the tempera- 
ture at which the test is made 
since the resistance varies with 
temperature; in other words, the 
resistance rises and falls with cor- 
responding charge in temperature. 
It is therefore necessary to con- 
vert the value obtained on the in- 
strument, to its corresponding 
value at 15°C. The temperature 
coefficient is 0.004 which means 
that per each degree Centigrade, 
the absolute resistance changes in 
value by 0.4%. For example, a 
bronze wire of 3 mm. diameter 
gave a resistance of 0.00276 ohms 
per meter at 18°C. The absolute 
resistance at 15°C. is equal to 
0.00276—1.2% (or 3 x 0.4%) 
which gives 0.00276—0.00003312 
0.002727 ohms per meter. The 
specific resistance then becomes 
the product of the absolute resist- 
ance times the cross-sectional area 
which equals 0.002727 x 7.0068—= 
0.019107. The conductivity at 
15°C. is therefore 
L a 1 
a 





Spec. Resist. 
15° 

1 

—50 





0.019107 


+ + + 


The Alloying of the Conductor 
Materials 


T is quite feasible to obtain high 
tensile strength with’ bronze, 
when the conductivity is not a 
drawback. It is quite different, 
however, when simultaneous with 
strength, low resistance is also re- 
quired. Copper, when alloyed with 
other metals, loses its high conduc- 
tivity. Pure copper has a conduc- 
tivity of 57 at 15°C. If the propo- 
sition presents itself to furnish 2 
mm, diameter bronze wire to the 
Austrian specifications, we have a 
spread between 57% as the conduc- 
tivity of pure copper and 29 as 
that of bronze. It therefore be- 
comes important not to alloy more 
of the foreign metals to the cop- 
per than this spread allows. If we 
now produce an alloy bordering on 
the lowest range of conductivity, 


and then work the alloy in the nor- 
mal manner to produce wire, the 
result will be wire not having a 
tensile strength of 75 kgms/mm’, 
but in the best case only 68 kgms/ 
mm*. Where it is necessary to re- 
tain high conductivity, alloying 
alone will not produce high tensile 
strength, but the additional ten- 
sile has to be obtained as a result 
of a better understanding of the 
succeeding mechanical operations. 
+ + + 
N order to obtain the very high 
tensile and bending require- 
ments, it is absolutely necessary 
that the cast alloy be very dense 
and absolutely free of pores and 
air holes or buvbles. It is there- 
fore in every case necessary to 
have the mold properly vented dur- 
ing the casting of the alloy. The 
well known deoxidizing agents 
used for copper, bronze and brass 
cannot be used on those bronze al- 
loys for telephone and telegraph 
work, because they lower the con- 
ductivity very rapidly. The worst 
of these materials as far as con- 
ductivity is concerned is phosphor 
which even in small quantities, 
lowers the conductivity consider- 
ably. Phosphor is therefore added 
only in such small quantities as 
will tend to reduce porous casting, 
the chief means of deoxidation be- 
ing obtained by the use of metallic 
cadmium. Beside this, a small 
percentage of metallic silicium is 
added, which tends to increase the 
density or toughness. This addi- 
tion of silicium manifests itself 
particularly in the bending 
strength. Bronze alloys which do 
not possess tensile strengths ex- 
ceeding 50 kgms/mm’, do not re- 
ceive any further additional mix- 
tures. If tensile strengths in ex- 
cess of 50 kgms/mm* are required, 
it becomes necessary to add some 
tin to the alloy. 
+ + + 
IRES having 50 kgms/mm* 
tensile as for example the 
Austrian wires of 3 to 5 mm. diam- 
eter as well as the Polish 3 to 5 
mm. diameters are made from the 
following alloy. 
Copper—180 kgms. 
Phosphor—20 gms. 
*Silicium—25 ‘gyms. 
Cadmium—300 gms. 


IRES with 70 kgms/mm*° 

tensile as for example the 
Austrian wire of 1.5 mm. diameter 
or the Polish wires of 1.2 to 1.5 
mm. diameter are made from an 
alloy as follows: 


Copper—180 kgms. 
Phosphor—20 gms. 
*Silicium—20 gms. 
Cadmium—900 gms. 
Tin—1050 gms. 


++ + 


IRES with tensile of 75 

kgms/mm* as for example 
the Austrian wires of 2 mm. diam- 
eter and the Roumanian wires, are 
made from an alloy as follows: 


Copper—180 kgms. 
Phosphor—20 gms. 
*Silicium—20 gms. 
Cadmium—1000 gms. 
Tin—1675 gms. 
+++ 
Ingots 


T is not advisable to cast ingots 
having a weight in excess of 
90 to 100 kgms. because with lar- 
ger ingots, the succeeding mechan- 
ical operations become more diffi- 
cult. In these operations, it is 
most important to retain a definite 
temperature whereas with larger 
ingots such temperature can not 
be retained uniformly throughout 
the ingot. The best means for 
melting this alloy is by the cruc- 
ible furnace. In the crucible, the 
constituents of the alloy are furth- 
est removed from the damaging 
influence of the heating gases, and 
it is also more difficult for the 
copper to absorb acids, as it would 
tend to do in the open hearth fur- 
nace. The furnace, however, must 
be built so as to be able to melt 
the copper in the shortest period 
of time, and must be heated to at 
least 1200° C. The melting period 
must not take more than one hour. 
The best copper grades for this 
work according to my researches, 
are those ingots marked DRW or 





*Translator’s Note: Silicium ac- 
cording to Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, is another name for 
Silicon. 

(Please turn to page 303) 
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The Testing of Rope Wire and Wire Rope 


By A. V. de Forest, Consulting Engineer 


HE structural engineer is in 

the habit of dealing with re- 
latively low unit stresses and rigid 
structures. The gross stresses can 
be computed with reasonable ac- 
curacy and within fairly close 
limits. Safety factors can be 
more or less economically intro- 
duced to cover the unknown. The 
materials used are of the type 
having high damping characteris- 
ics and the sum of static and dyna- 
mic stresses is usually kept well 
below the endurance limit. The 
structural engineer will not hesi- 
tate, however, to swing a load of 
girders over a busy street by 
means of a wire rope in which 
the tension stresses total one- 
fourth of the breaking strength, 
and the bending stresses total 
one-half of the breaking strength. 
Acceleration and retardation 
stresses may easily account for an- 
other 5 or 10 per cent. In spite 
of the high operating stresses, few 
serious accidents occur. This 
condition is no mean accomplish- 
ment on the part of the rope 
engineer. The use of adequate 
test methods applicable to wire 
and rope serve as a measure of his 
success, and a basis for improve- 
ment. 





*A paper presented at the annual meting of 
the Amcrican Socicty for Testing Materials, June 
193?. 

1Consulting Engineer, American Cable Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

*Materials Engineer, Page Steel and Wire Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

3Walter A. Scoble, First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Reports of the Wire Rope Research Com- 
mittee, Proceedings, Inst. Mechanical Engrs. 
(British), October, 1920, p. 835; December, 1924, 
p. 1193; April, 1928; and June, 1930. 

‘*R. Woernle, Zeitschrift des Vereines Deutscher 
Ingenieure, Vol. 73, p. 417 (1929); Vol. 74, p. 
1417 (1930); Vol. 75, p. 1485 (1931). 

5G. Sachs and Sieglerschmidt, Metallwirtschaft, 
Vol. 8, p. 129 (1929) ; Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Material prufungsanstalten, Vol. 10, p. 68 (1930). 

®*A. Pomp, C. Duckwitz, and A. Lindeberg, 
Jernkontorets Annaler, No. 8, p. 371 (1931). 

7Arthur F. Johnson, Bibl‘ography prepared for 
the Engineering Foundation, April, 1929 

5H. L. Whittemore, “‘The Need of Research on 
Wire Rope,”’ paper prepared for the Wire Rope 
Research Committee, Am. Soc. Mechanical Engrs., 
April, 1929. 


American Cable Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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PART | 


Wire rope is probably subject to more 
abuse and less discrimination in the field 
than any other accurately designed and 
constructed mechanism. For this reason, 
accurate prediction of rope life on the 
basis of laboratory tests is often disap- 
pointing. Service records show, how- 
ever, that the general level of rope per- 
ormance is raised by the improvement 
of the component materials. This im- 
provement can best be effected by the 


’ application of suitable test methods for 


the measurement of quality evolution. 


The development of such test methods 
has in itself been the subject of consid- 
erable research here and abroad. This 
paper describes a few of the methods 
applied to wire and wire rope by the 
authors, and typical applications of the 
resultant test data.” V W WY VW YW 





HE testing of wire and rope in 
relation to useful service is by 
no means simple, as the rather ex- 
tensive work by manufacturers 
‘and technical societies indicates. 
3, 4, 5, 6 7 The divergence of 
opinions as to the interpretation of 
results and the absence of tests 
embracing the fatigue properties 
of wire led to the development of 
test methods and the following in- 
vestigations. 


L. W. Hopkins, Materials Engineer 
Page Steel & Wire Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Testing of Rope Wire 

HE inspection testing of rope 
wire is mostly limited to the 
determination of gage, breaking 
strength, number of 90-deg. re- 
verse bends before failure, and the 
number of 360-deg. twists or tor- 
sions in a unit length (usually 
equivalent to 100 wire diameters) 
before failure. Endurance tests 
of rope wire have hitherto not 
been successful but the fatigue 
properties of the wire must form 
a most important part of the 
general problem. The _ require- 
ments of an endurance test may be 

summarized as follows: 

1. The point of maximum stress 
should be at the original 
cold-worked wire surface. 

2. The stressed portion of the 
specimen should be of maxi- 
mum length. 

The stress frequency should 

be high. 

4. The necessity of using a ma- 
chine straightened specimen 
should be eliminated. 


i) 




















Fig. 1. Fatigue Testing Apparatus For Rope Wire. + + . + + + 
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OR wire of uniform rigidity 
and reasonable straightness, 
the method employed by Shelton 
1S. M. Shelton, “Fatigue Testing 
of Wire,” Proceedings, Am. Soc. 
Testing Mats., Vol. 31, Part II, p. 
204 (1931), can be used, although 
it is somewhat slow due to the 
necessity of operating at speeds 
below the critical period of the 
specimen. High tensile strength 
wire of small diameter finished on 
a draw block is not straight, and 
it cannot be straightened without 
considerably changing the elastic 
characteristics. The elimination 
of stress concentration at the grips 
offers a problem which has baffled 
most investigators working on 
fatigue of wire under repeated 
bending and tension. 


++ + 


Procedure For Studying Fatigue 
Testing of Rope Wire 


“T HE following testine method 

and procedure was finally de- 
veloped for studying the fatigue 
properties of rope wire. The 
rotating cantilever beam principle 
is used in the machine design. The 
specimen is rotated axially and 
subject to a constant deflection or 
bending movement. Cyclic stress 
reversals from a maximum in com- 
pression through zero to a maxi- 
mum in tension are thus produced. 


The deflection is maintained by 
leading the specimen in axial 
alignment from a motor driven 
chuck over a 90-deg. sector of a 
grooved sheave to a freely rotating 
chuck. A load is applied to the 
specimen through a thrust bearing 
incorporated in the freely rotating 
chuck. The load is adjusted to be 
just sufficient to modify the vibra- 
tory stresses set up by the whip- 
ping of the wire at ends not in 
contact with the sheave. This 
whipping action concentrates at 
the chuck jaws and if too severe, 
causes breakage at this point. The 
sheave is rotated away from the 
driven chuck at a speed of 2 to 5 
r. p. m. This sheave movement 
provides for uniform groove wear, 
simplifies the lubrication problem, 
reduces the torsional stresses set 
up by friction and prevents the 
formation of minute circumferen- 


tial scratches. The sheaves are a 
cast tin bearing bronze or cast 
aluminum alloys of the heat treat- 
ed aluminum-copper-silicon (No. 
195-16) and aluminum-magnesium 
(No. 197-57) type. Either type of 
material gives equally good re- 
sults. The bottom of the sheave 


grooves has bearing radii of ap- 








movement of the free chuck upon 
failure of the specimen. Facilities 
are provided for the rapid align- 
ment of the wire specimen with 
the sheave groove. Anti-friction 
bearings are used throughout to 
insure smooth operation. The 
machine is illustrated by Figs. 1 
and yA + ce 


Method of Testing 


HE method of 

testing is similar 
to conventional fa- 
tigue test procedure. 
Specimens stressed at 
values approximating 
the proportional limit 
are run to failure. 
Applied stress is low- 
ered with successive 
tests until a point is 
reached where failure 
does not occur within 
a high order of re- 
versals. During the 
preliminary work, 
tests were continued 
to the conventional 
value of 10 million 
reversals. The endur- 
ance limit was arbi- 
trarily set at the point 
where an increase in 
2000 lb. per sq.. in 
fiber stress resulted 








Fig. 2. Sheave Detail Wire Fatigue Machine. 


proximately one wire diameter. 
++ + 


HIGH-GRADE motor oil 

saturated with collodial gra- 
phite is continuously supplied to 
the sheave and is_ recirculated 
through a filtering system. Small 
drill chucks are mounted on direct- 
current motor — spindles. The 
specimen is rotated on its axis at 
3000 r. p.m. Lubrication troubles 
and maintenance costs are kept at 
a minimum at this speed. Tests 
have been successfully run at 
speeds of 12,000 r. p. m. and bend- 
ing stresses of 125,000 lb. per sq. 
in., but lubrication difficulties 
multiply at excessive speeds result- 
ing in wear of the specimen and 
sheave. The motors are equipped 
with Veeder pick counters driven 
by worm reduction gears with 
1000: 1 ratio. Contacts in the 
motor circuit are opened by the 


‘ + 4in a decrease of 100,- 

000 ‘reversals. At 
this point the cyclic-stress curve is, 
for practical purposes, a horizon- 
tal line and the order of reversals 
is between 500,000 and 1,500,000 
for most wire. This fact, sub- 
stantiated by rope tests and ser- 
vice records of ropes subject to 
high bending stresses indicated the 
questionable value of continuing 
fatigue tests on rope wire beyond 
2,000,000 reversals. The so-called 
endurance limit is, of course, 
arbitrary but is within the limits 
of reason for rope wire. 


++ + 


S the wire specimen is deflect- 

ed to a constant value of 
strain, stress must be caiculated. 
The conventional curvature for- 
mula is used: 


PANN EASELS YIELD LS ALLELE LLL LELE EE XP LLL LILA ELLE IIIA, 


September, 1922 
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It was found that two lots of 


























































































































Table I.—Wire Selected for Preliminary Endurance Tests. s ‘5 
one itt es ED NG ET oars wire acceptable under the specifi- 
Chemical Properties, per ia’ Physical Properties aaa cations for inclusion in the Same 
‘ 1 ts aie: EE F grade had a difference in endur- 
= 2 yd -_= | oad } re "i ance limit of 12 per cent. Assum- 
e 5 ge lecli hl an! 82 | 2 \S8be fere gm & Ee . . a 
S Ss AS | eS\se|\ s8| 25 | Ss eHRS shee Ff £3 ing a hypothetical rope of 5% in.— 
9 |O |4s| @ me | BOlogs Fosse T8ls se 1 . ; 
& a BSig sfa* 22 = = 619 Warrington Construction 
| | s| 4). operating safety factor of 4 to 1, 
No. 1| Iron ...........| 0.048] 0.04) 0.18) 0.021| 0.006] 0.005| 85 400) 5 to 87| 100| 51 000] 60 rope made from wire A can be 
Wa Wi nee 385.2 cee eee | 0.043) 0.08 0.29) 0.028) 0.084| 0004) 98 000| 16 | 901 58 000| 54 operated over a 23-in. sheave, but 
No.) SIMON) 3 4scns5 nee | 0.043) 0.07| 0.41| 0.034| 0.043| 0.003| 89500) 55 | 108) 56 000| 63 for equal li 
Ba dee en | 0.043] 0.06| 0.36| 0.033) 0.029| 0.001| 85500 94 | 86| 54 000| 63 +e qual life, rope made from 
Denese Melee aa | Pee (ee eae Tah ir sk wire B must be operated over a 
No. 5| Toughened steel | 0.045] 0.22| 0.44| 0.024] 0.014! 0.07 | | 58] 7 | 5 , : 
No. 6! here steel | 0.045 0.36| 0.80| 0.027| 0.011| 0.004| 158 500| 34 86 se 45 29-in. sheave. Expressed dif- 
| eee oe Ra | | 
No. 7| Toughened steel | 0.045| 0.87| 0.84] 0.084| 0.014/ 0.003) 158500 27 | 78| 71.000] 45 ferently, the two ropes would have 
No. 5 Cast steel ...... | 0.040! 0.38) 0.56) 0.049| 0.036) 0.15 | 206 ae | 43 | 114! 82 - 40 a theoretical difference in life of 
No. 9| Cast steel ...... 0.043| 0.41| 0.58| 0.031| 0.015| 0.19 | 201100! 44 | 88| 91000] 45 40 per cent when used over 23-in. 
No. 10| Cast steel ...... | 0.043} 0.41) 0.59/ 0.030| 0.013| 0.17 | 219700] 29 | 72) 69 000] 32 ahonoen 
1 | | | | | | | | ! ‘ 
Mo. til MUM, plew. ....-2 | 0.040] 0.59] 0.64] 0.027| 0.012| 0.17 | 214800] 33 | 52) 73000) 34 
No. 12| Plow ......-.-.- 0.043) 0.68] 0.49) 0.032! 0 ais! 0.26 239700| 41 | 90| 71 000! 30 “ae ee a 
| | | 
No 18) Plow .....060063 | 0.0407 0.72| 0.54! 0.024| 0.028] 0.16 | 275300! 38 | 64! 105 000! 38 Ni resti j 
No. 14| Plow nie Sey y bible | 0.040] 0.72 0.54 0.025| 0.022 0.16 | 284800| 33 | 74! 102 000! 36 inter esting adaptation of the 
Sheets flowscs E | Oe | | fatigue test method described 
No. 15! Improved plow .! 0.040! 0.73! 0.51! 0.021! 0.011! 0.21 | 278400! 38 | 66! 86000! 31 
No. 16] Improved plow .! 0.045! 0.71| 0.41! 0.029! 0.022) 0.14 284 se | 34 | 84! 89 000! 31 above to the measurement of 
No. 17| Improved plow | 0.045| 0.76} 0.41/ 0.029] 0.021) 0.18 | 283000/ 31 | 86! 75 000! 26 abrasion resistance of wire has 
| | (Please turn to page 305) 
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the characteristics of which are 
given in Table 1. Figure 3 shows 
some typical fatigue curves. This 
test has proved of value in cor- 
relating the various elements of 
processing with a_ practical 
measure of quality. Changes in 
annealing, patenting, and drafting 
practices have been made and the 


resultant improvements verified 
by fatigue tests. 
+++ 


A*® example of the practical ap- 
plication of endurance data to 
rope engineering may be of in- 
terest. 
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Process on Reel and Spool Simplification 
By P. M. Mueller, General Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. 


Vice Chairman and Secretary, Manufacturers Committee on Reel and Spool Simplification 


HE newly organized Manufac- 
turers’ Committee for Reel 
and Spool Simplification held its 
first meeting at Waterbury, Con- 
necticut on August 4th, for the 
purpose of electing permanent of- 
ficers and consolidating plans for 
future effort. — 


++ + 


HIS committee is an outgrowth 

of the organization as Stand- 

ing Committee No. 63, Division of 

Simplified Practice, Department 

of Commerce, which has_ been 

working on the problem of uni- 

fication of proportions and reduc- 

tion in number of spool and reel 

sizes for the past several years, 
since 1927. 


++ + 


HE work of the older and larg- 
er committee has been recent- 
ly brought to the condition where 
—from a technical point of view— 
the proportions of reels and spools 
advocated are generally satisfac- 
tory to a representative group in 
the wire industry. The remain- 
ing portion of the work necessary, 
which will be concerned largely 
with acquainting all the manufac- 
turers of wire equipment with the 
recommended proportions in de- 
tail, can be best handled by a small 
committee. This accounts for dis- 
banding the older committee and 
the recent reorganization. 


+ + + 
Uae personnel is as follows: 


Spool & Reel Manufacturers’ re- 
presentatives— 

Frank Mossberg, Mossberg 
Pressed Steel Co. (Chair- 
man). 

R. B. Hayward, The R. B: 
Hayward Company. 

E. J. Hubbard, Hubbard Spool 
Company. 


September, 1932 


Wire Equipment Manufacturers’ 
representatives— 
J. P. Barclay, Wire Machinery 
Corp. of America, 
W. D. Pierson, Waterbury- 
Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
R. W. Withington, American 
Insulating Machinery Co. 
L. A. Vaughn, Vaughn Machi- 
nery Company. 
Technical Advisory Group— 


R. E. Bassett, American 
Brass Co, 
E. W. Clark, General Electric 
Ce. 
E. F. Gould, Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Co. 


P. M. Mueller, General Cable 
Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
(Vice-Chairman and Sec- 
tary.) 


+ + + 


T the present time, the indus- 
try has a very considerable 
investment in spools and reels, 
most of which are in good condi- 
tion and serviceable for several 
years to come. It is felt that any 
attempt to establish a rigorous na- 
tional standard immediately would 
result in unwarranted depreciation 
of the value of the inventory. 


+ + + 


OWEVER, the diversity in 
proportion and approximate 
duplication of sizes in this total 
group is so great that it is highly 
desirable to unify the design of 
purchases of equipment from the 
earliest possible moment, Jest the 
present uneconomic disorganiza- 
tion be continued indefinitely into 
the future, 
++ + 
O complete listing of propor- 
tions now in use has been 
possible, but from what data is 
available, it is safe to assume that 


more than 1000 combinations of 
dimensions of flange diameter, tra- 
verse and barrel are current. The 
proposed list reduces this number 
to 32, grouped as follows: 


Group 1—Five shop and shipp- 
ing spools, including 6” flange dia- 
meter and holding up to 14 lbs. of 
bare copper wire. 


Group II-A—Ten shop spools, 
ranging from 16 to 700 lb. capaci- 
ty, and adapted to all types of pro- 
cessing, such as wire drawing, an- 
nealing, stranding, tinning, etc. 


Group’ _II-B—Five _ shipping 
spools, ranging from 50 to 500 Ibs. 
capacity and adapted to the pack- 
aging of magnet and various kinds 
of insulated wire. 


Group III—Twelve reels ranging 
from 30” to 84” flange diameter, 
for all classes of bulky material. 
This list includes and is based on 
the previous recommendation of 
IPCEA, which have already great- 
ly influenced the proportions of 
large reel equipment. 


++ + 


T is not expected that the pro- 

posed lists can be adopted as 
shipping packages to any extent 
for some time to come, as it will 
be necessary to use up the current 
inventory of reel and spool equip- 
ment before this can occur. It is 
expected, however, that all equip- 
ment manufacturers; that is to 
say, spool and reel makers, build- 
ers of wire drawing, stranding ma- 
chinery and that class of material 
in which the wire package is part 
of the machine, will adopt the new 
proportions and so design new pro- 
duct that it will accept both the 
recommended sizes and the present 
rroportions. Some work along 
this line has already been done, 
from which it. would appear that 


(Please, turn to page 304) 
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Outstanding Personalities of the Wire Industry 








RICHARD E. BROWN 
Major Spec.-Res. U. S. A. 


Secretary, The Wire Association 
President, Wire & Wire Products, 
New York, N. Y. 


Y direction of the President of 
the United States, Richard E. 
Brown, publisher of WIRE AND 
WIRE PRODUCTS and Secretary 
of the Wire Association has been 
commissioned as Major in the Of- 


ficers Reserve Corps., Army of the 
United States. 

Major Brown has been placed in 
the Arm and Assignment Group 
of the U. S. Army, and assigned to 
the Supply Division, Procurement 
Activities, Office of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, Washington, D. C., for 
duty in time of national emer- 
gency. 

Major Brown possesses a highly 
specialized knowledge of the 
sources of supply of wire and wire 
products as well as a background 
of many years service as a com- 
missioned officer in the Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps., N. G. N. Y. and this 
specialized knowledge and training 
makes him particularly well quali- 


fied to perform the duties of the. 


office to which he has been ap- 
pointed. 

In 1926 Major Brown acquired 
the publication “WIRE & WIRE 


PRODUCTS” and almost immed- 
iately become engaged in promot- 
ing the interests of the wire indus- 
try. 

In 1930 he organized the first 
meeting ever held of wire mill pro- 
duction men at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
this meeting resulted in the or- 
ganization and development of the 
present Wire Association of which 
he is Secretary and a director. 


Under authority of F. H. Payne, 
the Assistant Secretary of War in 
charge of Procurement Planning, 
the Wire Association is now under- 
taking a survey to determine the 
productive capacity of the wire in- 
dustry which would be available 
in the event of emergency. The 
data resulting will be used to de- 
termine placements of emergency 
orders for wire and wire products 
and Major Brown has been select- 
ed to undertake this survey. 











H. C. THOMAS 


Assistant To General Works Manager 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


H. C. Thomas has been appoint- 
ed assistant to general works man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company. He is being 
advanced from the position of di- 
rector of manufacturing stocks, 
which appointment was received in 
September 1929. 


Since his graduation from Pur- 
due University in 1910, Mr. 
Thomas has held various positions 
with the Westinghouse company. 
He first was employed in the re- 
pair department, then in 1912 was 
transferred to the circuit breaker 
and switch section of the supply 
department. In 1916 he became a 
supply department salesman in St. 
Louis. His work was interrupt- 
ed during the war, but in 1919 he 
returned to St. Louis. 

On the creation of the merchan- 
dising department in 1922 he went 
to New York as assistant to man- 
ager. The merchandising depart- 
ment was moved to Mansfield in 
1925 and in April, 1927, he was ap- 
pointed to the position of assistant 
general manager of the merchan- 
dising department with offices in 
Mansfield, Ohio. That position he 
held until he received the position 
of director of manufacturing stocks 
in 1929. 


+ + + 


W. R. Phibbs, Vice-president Columbia 
Steel Company 


OLUMBIA Steel Company, sub- 
sidiary of the United States 


Steel Corporation, has promoted 
W. R. Phibbs, general manager of 
Columbia’s plant at Ironton, Utah, 
to the position of vice president 
and general manager of all the 
company’s plants, with his head- 
quarters at San Francisco. The 
change took effect June Ist. C. T. 
Keigley, superintendent of the 
Ironton plant, succeeded Mr. 
Phibbs as general manager. 


+++ 


Earl C. Smith, Chief Metallurgist for 
Republic Steel Corporation 


Earl C. Smith, assistant man- 
ager of the Central Alloy division 
of the Republic Steel Corporation, 
has been appointed chief metal- 
lurgist of the company, with head- 
quarters in the Republic building, 
Youngstown. He will cooperate 
with the Republic company’s cus- 
tomers in selection and applica- 
tion of steel and will direct re- 
search work. Mr. Smith graduat- 
ed in 1913 from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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‘Round the World With the Wire Industry 





New British Wire Alloys 


NE of the largest British wire 

manufacturing firms, the 
Telegraph Construction & Main- 
tenance Co., Ltd., has entered into 
an arrangement with Wild-Bar- 
field Electric Furnaces, London, 
whereby the latter will distribute a 
series of new electric resistance 
alloys. These include Pyromic 
80/20 nickel chromium for tem- 
peratures up to 1,150° C.; and 
Calomic nickel-chromium iron for 
temperatures up to 1,000°C. 
These alloys, which are supplied in 
wire and rod, are induction melted 
in electric induction melting fur- 
naces. This method of manufac- 
ture, while in no way increasing 
the price, definitely eliminates all 
impurities. Owing to the absence 
of carbon, manganese, sulphur, 
ete., elements manufactured from 
these alloys have a long life, and 
freedom from hot spots, cracks, 
and surface disintegration. Pyro- 
mic nickel chrome has been under 
strenuous actual working tests in 
Wild-Barfield furnaces for several 
years past, while Calomic wire has 
been used by makers of domestic 
heating apparatus with the high- 
est degree of success. 


+ + + 


British Investigating Wire Drawing 
Dies 

ORK of great interest and 

importance is now being 
undertaken at the Applied Science 
Department of the University of 
Sheffield through the generosity 
of the Ironmongers’ Company. 
Many difficult problems are being 
investigated, chief among them 
being the question of the most 
serviceable form of drawing die 
for the cold-drawing of wire and 
straight bars. Following upon this 
is a study of the effect of drawing 
on the physical properties of the 
steel. A number of dies have been 
made in the University and com- 
pared with those at present in use 
in the British wire industry. The 
results of these comparisons are 


being awaited with great interest 
by the entire industry. 
+ + + 

SS the effect of cold working 

upon steel is probably govern- 
ed to a large extent by the nature 
of the steel itself, as well as by 
the character of the preliminary 
hot rolling to which it must be 
submitted, a full study of these 
factors is being made by the Uni- 
versity researchers. There is 
every reason to expect that great 
benefit will result to the wire in- 
dustry from this research. 


+ + + 
Long Wire Rope Made at Sheffield 


NE of the longest wire ropes 

in the annals of the industry 
has just been completed by the 
Sheffield Wire Rope Company, 
Darnall, which concern owns the 
largest wire rope making machine 
in Sheffield. The record rope is 
seven-eights of an inch in diam- 
eter, weighs 34 tons, and measures 
1114 miles in one continuous piece. 

+ + + 


Japanese Imports of Wire Rods 


APAN, it is reported, imported 
65,167 tons of wire rods in 1931 
—this business going, first, to the 
United States; second, to Ger- 
many; and third, to France. Re- 
ceipts in 1931 had a value of Yen 
4,219,170, while the 68,684 tons 
imported in 1930 were valued at 
Yen 5,496.358 and the 157,474 tons 
brought in during 1929, at Yen 
13,577,258. 


Figures of the Japanese domes- 
tic production of wire rods in 1931 
are not available but it is of in- 
terest to note that this production 
rose to 122,428 tons in 1930 from a 
1929 total of 68,471 tons. 


+ + 
IWECO Abandons Fixed Export 


Prices 


A® reported previously the 
IWECO decided last month 
to abandon the system of fixed 
prices for export. In place of the 


uniform prices for each market 
flexible quotations have been intro- 
duced with apparent success, al- 
though the demand for wire as a 
whole is rather bad. Under the 
flexible quotation system, prices 
for wire nails have been reduced 
as much as £4.10 (gold) basis for 
certain markets as, for example, 
The Argentine Republic and Ire- 
land, whereas for other markets, 
as for example, China, Venezuela, 
Palestine, Egypt, etc., the prices 
are £5.50-5.10 without affecting 
the buying movement. For barbed 
wire and fencing wire the differ- 
ence is 22-25 shillings per ton. 


+ + + 


Wire Fencing Construction Changes 


P to now the Standards for 

wire fencing which have been 
in use for the export market re- 
quired tubes of 6 to 10 in. lengths 
with a pressed head and holes fit- 
ted for the wires. Now however 
standards are used and are in 
strong demand mainly in Latin 
America, Africa and Europe which 
are punched from sheets and have 
a channel form and a sharp end. 
In these standards open tongues 
are cut (6 to 8 per standard) which 
can be closed in such a way that 
they hold the wire firmly. For 
wire the tongues are upwards, but 
for wire netting the button tongue 
is downwards in order to enable a 
firm fixing of the wire netting. It 
is said that this is the standard of 
the future. 


++ + 


Germany Barters Wire For Products 
of South America 


IRES are now also included 

in barter agreements be- 
tween the German trade and such 
countries where exchange restric- 
tions are an obstacle against regu- 
lar business. In the two weeks 
past barbed wire, wire netting, 
wire nails and baling wire has been 
sold to Colombia, Uruguay, Chile 


(Please ‘turn to page 305) 
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Save on Your 


— Costs 
With 2inco KXXXxEnameled Wire 


.4.All wire meets the most exacting requirements 4 4 4 


a. Vi inco AY Enameled Wire 

has been devel- 
aa mi replace single silk covered 
and single silk over enameled wire 
in the winding of small motor 
armatures, fans, high frequency 
radio transformer coils and other 
apparatus where high insulation 
values and ability to resist abrasion, 
are prime factors. 


AAA 


oe “yea “ 

\ | \ 4711CCO A Enameled Wire 
PRSoSUcTS is covered to 
the same dimensions as the fabric GENERAL VIEW OF PLANT, WINSTED, CONN. A A A 
covered wires, and can therefore 

be wound without changes in arma- 


ture slots, bobbins or winding jigs. 
Products of leakage currents attack insulation and shorten the life of the coil. A A 


AAA 

Is superior in its ability to 

stand high temperatures. The only test indicating what the leakage loss in a winding may be is the test in 
AAA mercury, which reveals the weak spots in the enamel covering. A A A 


Will withstand softening in the 

varnish dipping and baking oper- 

ations. Our method of testing all wire by mercury test before shipment is calculated to 
AAA give the user the highest degree of protection. A A A 

Requires little or no change in 

winding practice. 


A A A {> e. 
‘ OV UmCco 
igi sic: Wiesel less than the ALL = - WIRE 
silk covered wire. 
i ie GUARANTEED LEAK PROOF AAA 


Write for samples. 


We would be pleased to quote 
on your requirements. 


WINSTED INSULATED WIRE COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Winsted, Connecticut 
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"HUDCO” PRODUCTS. 


A A 


Specially Processed Copper Wire... 


For Enameling Purposes... 


a a Electrolytic and Oxygen Free a a4 





AERIAL VIEW OF PLANT OF HUDSON WIRE CO., OSSINING, N.Y. & A A 
v Vv VY FINE WIRE MANUFACTURERS ¥V V ¥ 


“HUDCO” High Conductivity Electric Wire 


OTHER FINE BARE WIRES 


High Brass, Low Brass, Zinc 99.99+ and High Tensile Zinc, Commercial Bronze 

Phosphor Bronze, Pure Tin, Lead, Antimonial Lead, Cadmium, 10%, 18% and 30% 

Nickel Silver, Silver Plated Copper, False Gold and Special Brass and Bronze 
Alloys to Specification. 


BRUSH WIRES, CRIMP and STRAIGHT 
Brass, Steel, Nickel Silver, Copper and Phosphor Bronze 
TINSEL LAHNS 
Silver Plated Copper, False Gold and Copper 
METALLIC FIBRE FOR PACKING PURPOSES 


Copper, Bronze, Zinc, Lead and Aluminum 


WIRES FOR METAL SPRAYING 


Zinc, Tin, Lead, Cadmium, Copper, Bronzes, Nickel Silver, Aluminum and other wires 
to specification. 


ROLLED FLAT WIRE WITH ROUND EDGES 


Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, Zinc, Lead, Phosphor Bronze and other wires 
to specification. 


“Hudco” copper wire is drawn by 
the Hudson Wire Com pany of 
Ossining, N. Y., who have been 
specialists in the manufacture of 
fine wires for over thirty years. A 


The best grade of copper drawing 
stock is used, insuring the maxi- 
mum conductivity. & A A 


A new process of drawing and an- 
nealing is used which produces a 
wire unusually smooth, clean and 
uniform in color for enameling and 
other purposes. & A A 


Painstaking care in the selection 
and maintenance of dies guarantees 
a product accurate to gauge and 
resistance. A A A 


You can rely on “Hudco” wire al 
ways. A A A 


Expert annealing of the wire pre- 
vents unnecessary breakage when 
winding the wire into coils & A & 


If you, too, have a specific problem 
demanding wire of exact require- 
ments, write to us about it. A A A 


It costs nothing and involves you 
in nothing. A A A 


Better wire at lower cost. A A A 


We can serve you quickly and economically. 
Send in your specifications for a quotation. 


“HUDCO" 
FINE WIRES HUDSON WIRE COMPANY 
Ossining, N. Y. 


“HUDCO” 
FINE WIRES 


Estab. 1902 
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All Wire Mill Men Are Invited to Attend 
The Wire Association 
1932 Meeting and Exhibition 


Held in Association With the National Metal Congress 


+++ 


ARE YOU COMING? 





ia 


hed SAT 














BUFFALO, N. Y. 
October 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 (inclusive) 1932 


An excellent technical program will be presented and there will be a splendid exhibit of 
machinery and equipment in association with the National Metal Congress. 

A majority of the leading men of the industry have already indicated their intention of 
attending and participating in the discussions of the papers which will be presented. In addi- 
tion to the program set forth, a splendid opportunity is offered to discuss informally, routine 
problems and to exchange opinions and ideas regarding equipment and processes used in the 
industry. 

Every wire mill production executive engaged in the manufacture or fabrication of wire and 
wire products of any kind is invited to attend. 
REDUCED RATE RETURN TRIP RAILROAD CERTIFICATES 
FURNISHED TO MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Make Your Plans Now to Come and Participate in the Discussions 


+++ 





If you are not a member--Now is the time to join. Annual Dues *10.00 


+++ 





For detailed information address RICHARD E. BROWN, Secretary 


THE WIRE ASSOCIATION 
17 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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PROGRAM 


Monday, October 3, 1932, at Hotel Statler 
A. M. and P. M.--Registration -- “Get Together” P. M.--Informal meeting at headquarters of The Wire Association 


These meetings will be held every night from 8 to 11 o’clock during the convention. 


The Technical Sessions 


Program Committee 
Ralph K. Clifford, Gen’l Supt., Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind., Chairman 
Kenneth B. Lewis, Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. W. D. Pierson, Sec’y. Waterbury Farrell Fdry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
R. E. Brown, Secretary, The Wire Association, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





THERE WILL BE A REGISTRATION FEE OF $5.00 FOR THOSE ATTENDING THESE 
SESSIONS. 


Stenographic Copies of the Discussions Will Be Available at $2.50 Per Copy. 











At the technical sessions to be held Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the papers will be brief and will be limited to 
one per session. It is intended that the time shall be spent in open discussion and exchange of experience in matters of general 
interest to wire mill operating men. 

The discussions will cover, so far as time permits and in addition to matters arising naturally out of the papers read, a 
number of topics which have been suggested by members. The program committee will be glad to receive other suggestions. 
These topics are listed in the program schedule below. 


+++ 





Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1932 


KENNETH B. LEWIS 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Chairman of Meeting 


Morning Session—at Hotel Statler at 9:30 A. M. 
Paper A—“WIRE DRAWING AS A HANDLING PROBLEM” 


By L. D. Granger, Asst. to Vice-Pres. and Chief Metallurgist, Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New York, N. Y. 
Additional topics for discussion: 


1. ACID STORAGE—What tonnage justifies purchase in tank cars—how to store muriatic acid. Sulphuric in steel pickle 
tubs with inhibitor—rubber lined tubs for pickling—acid proof steel—effect of inhibitor on finish—accelerated clean- 
ing by moving rods—agitation of acid by air—temperature regulating devices. 


2. LIME—Under whose supervision—how closely checked—permissible content of silica and magnesia—any other properties 
tested for—standards for heavy, medium and light lime—how checked for lime value while running—what causes de- 
terioration in use—when dumped on what test—what consumption per ton wire—where does it go—is waste lime sal- 
vaged—can you get heavy coat from light lime tub by redipping—substitutes for lime. 


3. CLEANING LAYOUT—Straight vs. circle, what arguments for each 

(A) MASONRY TUBS—what size tile—glazed or not— what binder—how is top rail secured—how full is tub worked— 
Single long tub or partitions. 

(B) CRANE—bridge, gaintry or monorail—motors high or low—electrical spares—tonnage cleaned per line—what 
limits it. 

(C) HOOK—Full swivel and tilt, or rigid type lifted at 2 points—advantages of each. 

(D) SULLING—How long?—why does this vary from mill to mill—effect of lime in water—steam coat—acid coat—sull- 
ing and re-coating of hard drawn wire. 

(E) DUNN—Process of electrolytic cleaning. 
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Afternoon Session—2 P. M., at 174th Regiment Armory 
Paper B—“PLANT MANAGEMENT” 


By J. C. Callaghan, Works Manager, Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Paper C—“COST ACCOUNTING” 
By R. F. Cohn, Plant Manager, The Reynolds Wire Co., Dixon, IIl. 


Additional topics for discussion: 





WApSAUITINIINT AS 


4. FOREMEN’S MEETINGS—How often—what discussed—to what extent are cost sheets shown and discussed—to what 
extent understood—are outsiders invited to explain cost system—regulations as to goggles and gloves—general set-up 
for safety. 

5. BAKER—should wet rods enter hot end first—preheated air and forced circulation—how hot and how long time com- 
pared with old practice—what troubles—should air be bled out or recirculated—is steam heated air hot enough—what is 
the minimum baking time for good market wire—how promptly should wet rods reach baker. 





+44 
Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1932 


Non-Ferrous Sessions 


W. D. PIERSON . 
Secretary, Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
Chairman of Meeting 


Morning Session—9:30 A. M. at Hotel Statler 
Paper D—“COPPER ROD ROLLING, WIRE DRAWING AND ANNEALING” 


By John R. McKean, Supt., American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, R. I. 


Paper E—“PROCESS CONTROL IN MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER COVERED WIRE” 


By E. G. Sturdevant, United States Rubber Co., Bristol, R. I. 


Additional subjects for. discussion: 
What is a Vacuum Drier and why and how is it used? 
Is there any difference in the quality of the ingots used for making fine wire, say No. 38 and smaller, or in the method 

of rolling or drawing, and is there any way to distinguish the good ingots from the bad? 

8. On single hole work, what is the minimum number of drafts from the rod with which it is possible to produce good wire 
as to finish etc., without regard to any tensile strength requirement? 

9. What is the effect of tensile strength of hard drawn wire of diameter of rolls ,slip, dip temperature, etc.? What, if any, 
is the limitation of a continuous machine for making A. S. T. M. specification wire? ‘ 

10. Can tungsten carbide dies be successfully used in conjunction with diamonds in the same set up? What is the smallest 
size tungsten carbide die recommended for copper? Are tantalum carbide dies considered satisfactory for copper? 

11. Are any definite figures available as to die costs per 1000 Ib. of wire drawn, both in tungsten carbide and diamond dies? 

12. What is the usual percentage of scrap in drawing wire and to what extent does it increase operating costs? How does 
the percentage increase with the fineness of wire drawn? 

13. What is the proper annealing temperature for fine wire? 

14. Why does such a difference exist in opinion as to the proper tightness of the winding of a spool of fine wire, and at what 
size does the tightness become a very important factor? 

15. Is there anything in the theory that in drawing fine wire it is desirable to split the drafts after perhaps No. 38? 

16. It is considered good practice to anneal somewhere in process when making fine wire? If so, what is the smallest size 
to be made without annealing? 

17. What does it cost to anneal wire? 


18. For annealed fine copper wire, what is the comparison bet ween annealing on metal spools and passing spooled hard drawn 
wire at a comparatively low speed through an annealing furnace and respooling? How fine is it possible to go on the 
latter? 


19. In drawing fine copper wire, say No. 36 to No. 40 B&S, on a continuous machine, is it a better proposition to operate 12 to 
16 dies, or start at a heavier size and operate 20 to 22 dies? 


20. What is the usual practice in drawing speed for brass, bronze and German silver as compared with copper, also the num- 
ber of dies which can be operated without annealing? 
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Thursday, Oct. 6, 1932 


RALPH K. CLIFFORD 


General Supt., Continental Steel Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
Chairman of Meeting 


Morning Session—9:30 A. M. at Hotel Statler 
PATENTING 


By R. B. Whyte, General Supt., The MacWhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


Additional topics for discussion: 
21. DIES, TUNGSTEN CARBIDE—-What records kept of issue and return—Is there more skin-hardening effect than from 
other types of die—Is water cooling advantageous? 


22. SOAP consumption per ton—regulations of issue—individuals checked—what proportion wasted—what moisture allowed— 
is soap useful in process drafts—lubricating plugs—do they feed more soap—is this desirable—does it affect die-pull or 
life of coating? 

23. CAST IRON DIES—Average re-cuts per hole—effect of high polish—largest safe hole for given weight of die? 

24. GAUGE SYSTEMS—How many wire-drawers carry micrometers—what percentage wire tested by micrometer—what 
prevents dropping of gauge numbers—is there anything beyond trade practise—can these objections be met? 


Afternoon Session—2 P. M. at 174th Regiment Armory 
Paner G—“STAINLESS STEEL” 


By Earl Smith, Chief Metallurgist, Republic Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


Additional topics for discussion: 

25. NAILS—How heavy bundles on reels—how far can helpers be eliminated by heavy bundles—life of knives and dies in 
continuous running—elimination of tote boxes—to what extent tried—what saving in helpers—what objections. 

26. TUMBLERS—What speed—what limits speed—how full and why—speed and stroke of shakers—what determines it— 
disposition of nail whiskers—standards in head and point. 

27. CONTINUOUS MACHINES—What is minimum number of drafts profitable—What is maximum on one machine—What 
average output gain—Effect on handling—can good market wire be made—how about percentage scrap—attitude of 
la! :‘r—floor space—safety-die life—effect on high carbon wire? 

28. TINNING—What limits speed—Does tin kettle affect hardness of drawn wire? 





+++ 


Friday, October 7th, 1932 
10 A. M. At Hotel Statler 


Annual Meeting of The Wire Association 
Presiding—John Mordica, Supt. Rod & Wire Mills, Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., President of the Wire Association. 


Discussion of Industrial Preparedness Plan for The Wire Industry—Major Richard E. Brown, Spec.-Res. U.S. A. 
Report of Industrial Preparedness Committee—L. D. Granger, Chairman 
Address By Representative of War and Navy Departments 
General Business of the Association:— 
Election of New Directors 
Financial Report 
Plans for 1933 Meeting 
Reports of Committees 
New Business. 


Y Vy vo Wev vvv 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW TO ATTEND THESE MEETINGS! 


Make your Reservation at the Hotel Statler and Write 
For Special Reduced Fare Railroad Certificate to 


RICHARD E. BROWN, Secretary 
THE WIRE ASSOCIATION, 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Review OF RECENT Wire PATENTS 





No. 1,865,461, ARMATURE WIND- 
ING MACHINE, Patented July 5, 1932, 
by Rodger J. Emmert, of Dayton, Ohio, 
Assignor to Delco-Remy Corporation, of 
Dayton, Ohio, a Corporation of Dela- 
ware. 

The machine is provided for winding 
wire into the slots of an armature core, 
the machine being so constructed that 
it will prevent the wire which passes 
around the ends of the core from cover- 
ing any portion of those slots which are 
between the slots into which the wire is 
wound. The inventor provides a wind- 
ing head which guides the wire, as the 
core is rotated about an axis at right 
angles to its own axis, in such a manner 
that the wire lying adjacent the ends of 
the core will be kept out of the winding 
region of other coils to be wound. 


> > 


No. 1,865,781, WIRE DRAWING MA- 
CHINE, Patented July 5, 1932, by Gara- 
bed Najarian, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 

Particularly, this invention relates to 
multi-draw machines, and the inventor 
provides a pair of drawing die passages 
of different diameters, a first-draw pull- 
reel for drawing the wire through the 
larger of the passages, a second-draw 
pull-reel for drawing the wire through 
the smaller of the passages, with an 
idler-reel disposed between the two pull- 
reels. 

+ + + 


No. 1,866,418, CABLE IMPREGNAT- 
ING APPARATUS, Patented July 5, 
1932, by Walter Neuhold, of Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

The device is stated to be particularly 
adapted for the impregnating of elec- 
trical cables, and includes a pipe within 
the displacer of the saturation vessel, 
which cooperates with the displacer to 
suck off any vapors, while moisture, etc., 
will accumulate at the bottom of the 
displacer adjacent the pipe. 


++ + 


No. 1,866,705, ROUND WIRE TEN- 
SIONING MECHANISM, Patented July 
12, 1932, by Herbert Harvey, of Los An- 
geles, California. 

This is a portable device for tension- 
ing wire about a box, crate, or the like, 
the device tying the two bights togeth- 
er while the wire is held in tension. 


+++ 


No. 1,866,837, CHAIN, METHOD, and 
METHOD OF WELDING, Patented July 
12, 1932, by Harry C. Brown, of West- 
wood, New Jersey, Assignor to Henry 
B. Newhall Corporation, of Garwood, 
New Jersey, a Corporation of New Jer- 
sey. 

The method includes forming an open 
link, heating the link to a welding heat, 
and progressively welding or knitting 
the open portions of the link by a plur- 
ality of progressive blows each deliver- 
ed over a comparatively small area of 
the welding surface, thereby extruding 
and forcing out of the weld substantial- 
ly all foreign matter and impurities and 
increasing the strength of the weld. 
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Complete Descriptions and Drawings 
of Patents May Be Had for 25 cents. 
Address, Wire & Wire Products, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





No. 1,866,850, REENFORCED WIRE 
FABRIC AND METHOD OF MAKING 
THE SAME, Patented July 12, 1932, by 
Irving A. Green, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, Assignor to The Washburn 
Company, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
a Corporation of Massachusetts. 

Reenforced wire fabric provided by 
this invention is stated to be particular- 
ly adapted for use in making strainers. 
and other kitchen utensils. The inventor 
provides equally spaced warp wires with 
groups of closely lying warp wires, dis- 
posed at intervals between the other 
warp wires, the weft wires being equal- 
ly spaced. 

> > + 

No. 1,866,952, WIRE TWISTING MA- 
CHINE, Patented July 12, 1932, by John 
Gallagher Steele, of Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For the purpose of twisting together 
the wire ends of wire attached to dyna- 
mite caps, as required by law, the in- 
ventor has provided an automatic ma- 
chine for that purpose. 


+++ 


No. 1,867,560, NAIL DISTRIBUTOR, 
Patented July 19, 1932, by John M. Ben- 
jamin, of Beverly, Massachusetts, As- 
signor to United Shoe Machinery Corp- 
oration, of Paterson, New Jersey, a 
Corporation of New Jersey. 

Employed for supplying nails in suc- 
cessive groups to apparatus which is to 
insert them, the inventor has provided 
a distributor having a new arrangement 
of nail-holding drums which may sup- 
ply simultaneously different lengths of 
nails, and a new organization of nail- 
positioning or clearing devices associat- 
ed with the drums and raceways provid- 
ed, and which are said to eliminate clog- 
ging. 

_ > + 

No. 1,867,581, ROD BENDING MA- 
CHINE, Patented July 19, 1932, by Al- 
phonso H. Marietta, of Akron, Ohio. 

Particularly, the machine is adapted 
for bending truss rods for fabricated 
joints, the machine progressively bend- 
ing the rod into regularly recurring 
steps, by the employment of fluid pres- 
sure. 

++ + 

No. 1,868,141, WIRE TYING MA- 
CHINE, Patented July 19, 1932, by Her- 
bert Harvey, of Los Angeles, California. 

By the use of this wire tensioning ma- 
chine, which is provided for drawing 
wire tightly around packing boxes and 
the like, the wire is stated to be uni- 
formly tensioned throughout its length 
rather than at local points in the loop 
formed, and the wire will not deform or 
indent. 

++ + 


No. 1,868,315, CONTINUOUSLY 
LOADED CONDUCTOR, Patented July 
19, 1932, by William C. Ellis, of Rock- 
ville, New York, Assignor to Bell Tele- 


phone Laboratories, Incorporated, of 
New York, N. Y., a Corporation of New 
York. 

So as to provide looseness of the mag- 
netic loading material from the copper 
wire conductor, the inventor provides an 
application to the wire conductor under 
the magnetic loading material of paraf- 
fin wax, which is solid at room tempera- 
ture and evaporates below 400° C. 

>. Se 


No. 1,868,586, CONNECTOR FOR 
WIRE FABRICS, Patented July 26, 
1932, by Clarence E. Pink, of Cambridge, 
Maryland. 

This invention relates to wire connec- 
tors for woven wire belts, the connec- 
tors having relatively spaced twists 
forming wire loops or eyes, through 
which are passed a convolution of the 
right and left hand coiled strands of ad- 
jacent sections 3 ~ — of the belt. 


No. 1,868,667, COIL WINDING MA- 
CHINE, Patented July 26, 1932, by Wil- 
mer J. Leidy and Nick Knuth, of Chica- 
20, Illinois, Assignors to Chicago Trans- 
former Corporation, of Chicago, Illin- 
ois, a Corporation of Illinois. 

For the winding of wire about a man- 
drel in the making of electrical trans- 
formers and the like, the inventors make 
provision for the winding of a plurality 
of coils in endwise spaced relation which 
when finished are severed. 

+++ 

No. 1,868,968, MACHINE FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF WIRE NETTING 
WITH HEXAGONAL MESHES OF VA- 
RIABLE WIDTH, Patented July 26, 
1932, by Rosa Ros Casablancas, of Tar- 
rasa, Spain. 

Essentially, the machine comprises 
two horizontal rulers, one over the other. 
the upper carrying a series of pinions 
radially slotted and moved by a rack, 
which pinions, in turning, give the wires 
the twist in two directions. The lower 
ruler contains the organs which impart 
to the wires the twist in a single direc- 
tion, and consist of a series of revolving 
heads, actuated by a rack. 


All Wire Mill Men Are 
Invited to Attend 


The Wire Association 
1932 
Meeting and Exhibition 
Buffalo, New York 


During the week of 


October 3, 1932 
Special Low Rail Rates 
For Information Address 





Richard E. Brown, Secretary 
17 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Exports and Imports of Wire 





Exports of iron and steel wire products in April, 1932 and May, 1932 
(In gross tons) 





June May June 

1932 1932 1931 

ME MNES 5 Sh SS ic KAR CLE & Sa ERIN ehiieeraiane 693 1,048 2,412 
Hoops, bands, and strip steel ..............ceeeees 883 2,208 1,695 
Plain black or galvanized iron or steel wire ...... 468 696 964 
Barbed-wire and woven-wire fencing ............ 1,384 1,732 1,705 
MVGQMON~WATG: BCFOPT CIOGR 6.6) ocn occ ccaic oss ce caaasaes’ 51 67 63 
MI MIING As vn ics Vawrey es sis cena tne suk ee see iens x85 67 135 194 
Insulated iron or steel wire and cable .............. 3 3 24 
Other wire and manufactures ..... 1 AE eee ae 182 165 335 
MP SEGUE oe oo ¢ on 4 as corks la Cader e ciese hea coe ea wn 66 483 496 616 
UMPIRE SA Soy ag «\ akong alate ea vgin/a hon ce Wie ais Sos wonre elem wai elas 34 44 48 
Other nails, including staples ................2005 251 272 272 
Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets and washers .... 193 205 344 
Total, these 12 classifications ..............+05+ 4,692 7,071 8,672 














Imports of iron and steel wire and wire products into the United States 
(In gross tons) 








Concrete reinforcement and other bars .... 
WEI TR rs hola sis bce ong Sain aw deus eaiale sais 


Round Tron: and steel wire ..6...5000006.008 
Telephone and telegraph wire ............ 
Flat wire and strip steel .........ccccccece 
IO TOE ONE SIOMAG 668 occc sac eeeon oes 
IRE RIED 30054 30.0% 010s nav a PRE RAK A tle 
MM MEE WAIN noid occ oo acces acie Vine aes 
Natls, tacks and staples ......ccccscscecces 
PRONE, MU GUE PIVCUE 2 ose cccccccscavene 


cee eecee 6,645 6,638 8,043 
seeecece 457 388 564 
eicles «b/s 1,759 909 857 
A 199 183 280 
seb vceise 5 4 
ree ey 56 85 25 
Sister d iwc 197 217 206 
evesccee 86 69 32 
oe eeesee 2,382 1,989 1,633 
covesece 998 751 860 
Siwiecaie esd 16 10 6 
rere re 12,795 11,244 12,510 


Total, these 11 classifications .......... 














MPORTS of iron and steel pro- 
ducts into the United States 
were smaller in June than in any 
preceding month of the year since 
February, and totaled 34,494 gross 
tons, or 5,275 tons (13 per cent) 
less than in May. The trade was 
not marked by any unusual fea- 
tures—a series of reductions in 
the trade in 18 classes of material 
being great enough to offset the 
gains registered by 14 classes. 
++ + 
S noted above, neither in- 
creases nor losses in out- 
standing amounts featured the 
June import trade. Among the 14 
increases was one of 1,097 tons in 
merchant steel bars and another 
of 850 tons in barbed wire, while 
chief among the 18 decreases were 
those in pig iron (2,215 tons), 
scrap (1,705 tons), and concrete 
reinforcement bars (1,080 tons). 
+++ 
MONG the supplying countries 
gains were shown by Bel- 
gium, Germany, and the United 
Kingdon, respectively in June, as 
compared with May, while reduc- 
tions were shown by France, the 
Netherlands, Canada and India. 
Among the chief items comprising 
Belgium’s totals were concrete 


bars, 3,804 tons, and merchant 
bars, 1,631 tons. In the trade with 
Germany (4,936 tons) hoops (1,- 
025 tons), barbed wire (786 tons), 
and merchant steel bars (692 
tons) were the leading items. 


+++ 


MPORTS of iron and steel pro- 

ducts over the first six months 
of 1932 were 23,536 tons smaller 
than those in the similar period of 
1931. That this difference was 
not greater is due to a series of 
sharp gains in the receipts of such 
items as pig iron (19,380 tons 
gain), tin plate (7,132 tons), 
barbed wire (4,838 tons), hoops 
and bands (2,052 tons), and nails, 
tacks, and staples (1,314 tons). 
Against and offsetting these in- 
creases were reductions amount- 
ing to 19,816 tons in the trade in 
structural shapes, to 9,590 tons in 
ingots, to 4,784 tons in merchant 
steel bars, to 3,445 tons in scrap, 
and to 2,862 tons in concrete re- 
inforcement bars. 


++ + 


ECEIPTS of card clothing 
dropped to 4,585 square feet 
valued at $4,585—the' entire 
quantity coming from the United 
Kingdom. 


IRE cloth and screening im- 
ports were slightly greater, 
at 28,261 square feet, of which 
17,672 originated in Germany, 5,- 
938 in Canada, and 4,401 in 


France. 
+++ 


aha ratigesbignesp wire receipts 
were considerably increased, 
at 83,715 square feet, of which 33,- 
385 originated in France, 22,683 
in Germany, 21,917 in Austria, 
and the rest in Sweden. 
++ + 
IRE fencing and netting im- 
ports were also considerably 
greater in June—that galvanized 
before weaving totaling 3,949,030 
square feet (2,147,250 from Ger- 
many, 1,275,000 from the Nether- 
lands, and 526,180 from Belgium), 
and that galvanized after weaving 
5,614,300 square feet (3,673,025 
from the Netherlands, 1,714,975 
from Germany, and the remainder 
from Belgium). 
+ + + 
IRE heddle imports at 226,- 
000 pieces were less than 
one-half as great as in May—150,- 
000 heddles having come from Bel- 
gium and the rest from France. 
+++ 
FTER three months of con- 
secutive gain, exports of iron 
and steel products from the United 
States turned sharply downward 
in June, to total only 52,081 gross 
tions. Despite this drop, however, 
this total exceeded that of any 
one of the first three months of 
1932. The trade for the first six 
months of the current year totaled 
321,755 tons, 243,506 tons under 
the total for the comparable period 
of 1931, with shipments to every 
quarter of the globe—with the ex- 
ception of the Far East, where 
Japanese purchases of scrap iron 
and steel swelled the trade—under 
those of the earlier year. 
++ + 
DROP of 24,163 tons in ex- 
ports of scrap material ac- 
counted for the greater part of the 
28,396-ton reduction in the volume 
of exports in June. The only other 
decrease of moment was that in 
skelp—always a variable item— 
the trade in which was less by 2,- 
370 tons. 
(Please turn to page 304) 
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22” Inverted Rod Block 


This is an ALL STEEL FRAME machine, designed for heavy 
reductions at high speeds on rods 3%” and smaller, in coil weights 
up to 200 pounds. It is driven by a 3 to 1 Adjustable Speed D. C. 
Motor. Has full electrical control, slow starting, increasing au- 
tomatically to pre-set drawing speed. Automatically stops on 
completion of coil, or in case of broken wire. Safety Switch 
provided if desired. Receiving table is hinged, to aid in sliding 
off heavy coils. 


WE BUILD 


Flat Wire Rolling Mills, Rod Pointers, Chain Draw Benches, Mul- 
tiple Coil Winders, Hollow Wire Straighteners, Wire Spoolers, 
Multiple Strand Bright Annealing Units, Stranders to Custom- 
ers Specifications. 


Frederick M. Conran 


Designer and Builder of Special Machinery 
for ROD, WIRE, CABLE, SHEET and TUBING. 


107 Colden Street Newark, N. J. 
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Why Adequate Lighting 
(Continued from page 283) 


N craneways, units must be 

mounted high enough to clear 
the crane, the type of unit used 
depending on the mounting 
height. To keep the crane from 
impairing the illumination, it is 
advisable to either install addi- 
tional units on the bottom of the 
crane, or to stagger the units 
above the crane, in which case the 
crane will cut off the light from 
not more thar one unit at a time. 

For prevention against possible 
accident, vapor proof units should 
be installed in all areas where the 
lamp would be exposed to explo- 
sive or inflammable gas, dust, or 
vapors. 


++ + 


OR operations requiring color 

discrimination or color match- 
ing, it is necessary to provide a 
quality of light resembling day- 
light. The MAZDA Daylight lamp 
provides an approximation of day- 
light quality. Where accurate 
color matching is necessary, Noon 
Sunlight or North Skylight units 
should be employed. 


It is often essential that an in- 
tensity of illumination higher than 
the average be provided for cer- 
tain factory operations. To give 
this work the amount of light need- 
ed, a new type of lighting known 
as “lighting plus” has proved suc- 
cessful. This means that more 
light is provided over certain areas 
than would be received from the 
general overhead lighting  sys- 
tem, for, by means of specially de- 
signed equipment usually mounted 
at or near the ceiling, the inten- 
sity may be built up and directed 
anywhere desired. This system, 
which has practically all the ad- 
vantages of the old drop light in 
providing the light where it is 
most needed, is highly desirable 
because the units are out of reach 
where they cannot be tampered 
with and put out of adjustment. 


+ + + 
Spacing, Mounting Height, and 
Lamp Size 


O produce uniform illumina- 
tion, it is necessary to main- 


WIRE 











tain a certain ratio between spac- 
ing and mounting height. With 
the modern types of lighting units, 
the spacing should not materially 
exceed the distance between the 
floor and the bottom of the unit. 
Uneven illumination can be reme- 
died, therefore, either by increas- 
ing the mounting height of the 
units or by spacing them closer to- 
gether. 

Depending on the amount of 
light desired, the correct choice of 
lamp size can be made from 200-, 
300-, and 500-watt MAZDA lamps 
for the usual general lighting sys- 
tems, with 750- and 1,000-watt 
lamps suitable when the mounting 
height of the units is greater. 


+++ 


Ultraviolet in Industry 


IGHTING equipment which 

produces ultraviolet closely 
resembling that in the sun’s rays 
is steadily becoming more practic- 
able for use in the modern factory. 
It is definitely known that an ex- 
posure of five minutes a day to the 
direct rays of the noon-day mid- 
summer sun is sufficient to main- 
tain health. There are many days 
during the year, however, when 
the average factory worker is un- 
able to be in the sunlight for even 
that short length of time, and 
there are some days, of course, 
when he gets no exposure to the 
sun’s rays. Furthermore, there is 
almost no beneficial ultraviolet 
radiation in winter sunlight and 
none is transmitted by window 
glass either in winter or summer. 
MAZDA Sunlight lamps may be 
installed with the general lighting 
system in such a manner that dur- 
ing the work period the worker re- 
ceives ample ultraviolet irradiation 
for health maintenance. Because 
the general good health of factory 
workers is essential if their maxi- 
mum operating efficiency is to be 
maintained, the provision of arti- 
ficial sunlight for them is certainly 
justified. 

++ + 


Maintenance 


XPERIENCE has shown that in 

a great many cases as much 

as one-half of the light paid for is 
lost through the lack of attention 
to simple maintenance require- 
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ROCKWELL| 


FURNACES 
ELECTRIC and FUEL 










FOR FERROUS and 
NON-FERROUS 
WIRE PRODUCTS 


Complete heating equipment for strand annealing, 
billet heating and intermediate operations. 


Bright annealing furnaces for ferrous and non-fer- 
ous metals. 


Write for Catalog 323-339B. 


“Furnaces to Suit 
Conditions” 


Electricity---Gas--- Oil--- : EN 2B ty: : 
Coal ' tii 


W. S. ROCKWELL 
COMPANY 


Industrial Heating Equipment 


50 ChurchSt., New York 
(Hudson Terminal Building) 


Hanh * 





Detroit Chicago 
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Machines for Coating 
Wire with Rubber, 


Plastic or Flux 


“er * 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Straight & Essex Sts., Paterson, N. J. 

















Steam Heated Extruding Head 
(open) on Royle Tubing Machine 








“Aimco” PANNING MACHINE (2) 


AUTOMATICALLY places RUBBER COVERED WIRE in sheet metal 
pans for vulcanization, SAVES WAGES OF AN OPERATOR and IN- 
CREASES PRODUCTION SPEED of Tubing Machine 25% to 50%. 


MAGNET WIRE INSULATING 
MACHINES. WIRE ENAMEL- 
ING MACHINES. HIGH-SPEED 
WIRE- ae MACHINES. 


“Aimco” 
PANNING MACHINE for 
pans 40 in., 48 in., 56 in., 
60 in., 62 in., diameter. 






e€sT.1ess INCISIS 

Yusisn 
ACHINERY 
Cc wf ASL ECOMPAN ¥ 


mans.u8. oar.orF. Par. Orr. 





517 Huntingdon St. 
HILADELPHIA 





ENNSYLVANIA 











JOHNSON SUPER PRODUCTION 
TUBING MACHINE 


has features of real importance. One is the 
PRESSURE BOOSTING ELEMENT which makes 















a rapid, clean and uniform process out of a slow, 
uncertain, friction laden one of building up pres- 
sure to extrude the rubber. 

Write for bulletins and other information. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


Sole manufacturers under Johnson Patents up to 
and including 3°%4” worm. 


PROVIDENCE,R. 1. CHICAGO, ILL. 


U. S. A. 









































Machinery 
and Equipment 


Rod Frames—16” Frames 
8” Frames—Take-Up Frames 
Wire Pointers—Puller Tongs 
General Castings for 
Wire Mill Use 
Circulars on Re- 
quest, 
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ments. Dirty lamps and reflec- 
tors, darkened walls and ceilings, 
and undervoltage burning of lamps 
are the three results of poor main- 
tenance which account for most 
of the lost light. Cleaning of the 
lighting units should be carried 
on at regular intervals, for under 
average conditions lighting equip- 
ment commonly depreciate 5 to 10 
per cent in light output from dirt 
alone accumulated during the first 
month the lighting system is in 
use. 
+++ 


HE cleaning of any lighting 

units will be made easier by 
suspending the reflectors from 
hooks, with separate plugs for the 
electrical connections. A hook 
suspension makes it unnecessary 
for the maintenance man to carry 
his cleaning equipment up a step- 
ladder. He goes up the ladder with 
a clean lighting unit, installs it in 
place of the dirty one, and carries 
the dirty one down for cleaning. 
With a solid floor under his feet 
he does a much better and quicker 
job of cleaning. For out of the 
way places, difficult to reach with- 
out accident risk, some form of 
disconnecting hanger is recom- 


mended. 
+++ 


CONSIDERABLE portion of 
the light from a fixture strikes 
the walls of the room, the surface 
reflecting back a part of the light 
striking it and absorbing the rest. 
White walls reflect approximately 
80 per cent of the incident light 
striking them; dark brown walls, 
on the other hand, reflect only 15 
per cent of the light reaching 
them. Thus when the walls and 
ceiling are refinished in light color, 
the level of illumination in the 
rooms may be increased 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent. 
+++ 
N order to get the full amount 
of light from the electricity 
paid for, the voltage must be right. 
First of all, large enough wire 
should be used so that there is not 
an appreciable voltage drop be- 
tween the switchboard and the 
lamp; and secondly, care should be 
taken to obtain lamps of proper 
voltage. Loss of light from under- 
voltage burning may be even 
greater than loss of light from 
dirty equipment, and it should ac- 
cordingly be avoided. 
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Special Bronze For Telephone 
and Telegraph Conductors 


Weld Your Rods With 
MICRO WELDERS 


and make your High Speed, Continuous 
Drawing Equipment really efficient. 
Special Models for Galvanizing and 
Weaving applications. 


(Continued from page 285) 
Cathodes marked NA. It is pre- 
supposed that the melting is done 
under a protective covering of 
charcoal, As soon as the copper is 
melted at a minimum temperature 
of 1200° C., the phosphor and sili- 
cium are added while the crucible 
is still in the furnace. It is not 
advisable to add the phosphor in 
the form of copper-phosphide. The 
copper-phosphide in its composi- 
tion is very unstable and produces 
variations of 0.1% in phosphor 
content. It is very difficult to put 
into solution the proper amount of 
phosphor. I have used to advan- 
tage red amorphous phosphor. It 2 » 
is also inadvisable in the case of Metal Spools for Wire Drawing 
silicium to use previously alloyed 


copper silicate, for the same rea- Metal Spools for Annealing 


sons as given for phosphor. The 
very best results are obtained > e 

when using pure metallic silicium. Metal Bound Spools for Shipping 
The phosphor and silicium can be 


added at the same time. Metal Bound Reels for Shipping 


+++ 


. MICRO PRODUCTS CO. 


116 N. Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 





European Office, H. A. Schlatter & 
Co., Zurich, Switzerland 














HE crucible is then taken from 
- the furnace, the charcoal and 
slag or dross removed very quick- H bb d S ] C 
ly and the tin added. After the U ar poo 0. 
tin has been added, the mixture is 


stirred thoroughly. For stirring a 1620-32 Carroll Avenue 


graphite rod is the best, because 


an iron rod has an effect on the re- 5 

sulting conductivity. After this, Chicago 

the cadmium is added, once more * 

thoroughly agitated or stirred and Also Sales Representative 

tape Vey Papiy poured inte the STEEL REEL AND SPOOL DIVISION 
mold. Great care must be exer- 


cised when adding the cadmium, American Pulley Co. Philadelphia 
because its addition produces a 
very agitated reaction, and con- 
siderable splashing of the molten 
metal may occur. HE Gerrard Company, manu- 

facturers of wire tying de- 


























vices, Chicago, rises to dissipate 
Wire Straightening & Cutting the belief that industrial con- 
The Second Installment of Machinery cerns cannot buy new equipment 
This Article Outlining tee Sic nas toda ta ae hae 
usiness month in the 15 years 
Hot Rolling Pratices and For All Sizes, — and kinds of history of the company, with 214 
new accounts opened. March and 
Rod Mill Operations Will Be a itn May were above the same months 
. . i of the last three years. Accord- 
Published in The ee ing to V. J. Gerrity, Assistant 
November Issue New Haven, Conn. Sales Manager, this is the result 
Straightener Specialists Since 1866 of selling optimism to their sales 

organization. 
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ACCURATE WORK 


17 Eastern Ave. 








DIE RECUTTING 


14 tenths for $1.00—.007 and larger 
NO DIE RECUT FOR LESS 


Special prices on large lots or on dies less than .007. 


WILLIAM HADDOW 





FINE FINISH 


Ossining, N. Y. 














Patents—Trade Marks 





All cases submitted given personal attention by members 
Information and booklet free. 


of the firm. 





Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


PATENT LAW OFFICES 


Suite 438, 815-15th St., N.W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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_ New Economic | 


Pickling 


The only Soluble Inhibitor in 
Powdered Form on the Market 


“NEPOWDER” 


8 We know what the Wire Industry : 
8 needs to properly Glean Metal and : 


fe that is 


“NEPOWDER” 


+++ 


8 One pound controls 8004 of Acid § 


+++ 


B There is no other Inhibitor on the 
3 Market produces sucha bright finish 
8 in Gleaning Rods and Wire. 


THE 
| Wm.M. Parkin 
| Gompany 


Ghemical Engineers to the 
Steel Industry 20 Years. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Exports and Imports 
(Continued from page 299) 
HE trade with Japan, the 

month’s leading market, was 
featured by the shipments of scrap 
to the amount of 18,905 tons, with 
small shipments of a number of 
other items making up the differ- 
ence between that figure and the 
21,007-ton total. The Canadian 
trade of 13,633 tons was featured 
by the shipments of 4,434 tons of 
black steel sheets, 2,370 tons of 
scrap, and 1,830 tons of skelp. 





Progress on Reel and Spool 
Simplification 
(Continued from page 289) 


most instances will submit to such 
a solution easily, 


+ + + 


F this plan is pursued, the result 

will be a gradual infiltration of 
the new proportions within the in- 
dustry, at a rate which will not 
work any hardship other than the 
inconvenience of having the old 
and the new in the plant for a tem- 


porary period. In general, it may 
be said that the present inventory 
is so complicated by variety that 
the addition of the new will not add 
appreciably to the complexity— 
certainly, not to the point where 
the final advantages to be gained 
are outweighed. 
eo t- 
O general publication of the 
proposed proportions will be 
made until it is determined that 
there has been sufficient adoption 
to warrant setting up a national 
standard, but the lists will be 
available to any individual or or- 
ganization upon application to 
those interested a periodical bulle- 
tin which will attempt to report 
installations of equipment design- 
ed in accordance with the proposal. 
++ + 
HE number of such installa- 
tions in the past 18 months 
has already reached impressive fi- 
gures, which is particularly re- 
markable in view of the unfavor- 
able business conditions existing 
throughout the period. 
++ + 
HE Manufacturers’ Committee 
is not now directly affiliated 
with any sponsor group. NEMA, 
IPCEA and the Wire Association 
will, however, be kept in touch 
with the progress made, and their 
criticisms and suggestions given 
consideration. 
++ + 
mailing list of manufacturers 
of equipment is being compil- 
ed, to which will be sent the de- 
tailed description of the work of 
the committee to date. Since it 
will be impossible to have this 
complete at the beginning, it is 
hoped that those interested will ad- 
vise the secretary, so that they 
may be included. 





In the August issue of 
WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS 
an article appearing under 
the title of “Improved Con- 
tinuity Test for Enamel In- 
sulation of Wires” gives the 
name of C. R. Moore as 
author. This was erroneous 
as the article in question was 
written by C. L. Erickson of 
the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 
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‘Round The World With The 
Wire Industry 
(Continued from page 291) 


and Brazil in direct exchange 
against coffee, hides, fruits and 
other country products without re- 
ferring to the money market. The 
total value of the transaction is 
nearly $100,000 and the business 
has been arranged through Ham- 
burg merchants and their connec- 
tions in the above named countries. 


++ + 
HE Danish - Dutch - German - 
Austrian - Czecho Slovakian 
rivet cartel has collapsed due to 
the very keen Belgian competition, 
which made all official quotations 
valueless. 
+++ 
T has not yet been possible to get 
the Belgian outsiders of the 
wire rods cartel the Tréfileries et 
Laminoires d’ Avers to join the 
wire rod cartel and the outside 
competition from these works is 
being felt more keenly from week 
to week, as the works have a large 
capacity and sell three-fourths of 
the output for export. 
+++ 
ERMANY is watching with 
anxiety the Ottawa confer- 
ence. If a British Union is estab- 
lished from which German manu- 
facturers are excluded (and near- 
ly 50% of Germany’s wire exports 
go to the British Empire) it is cer- 
tain that Germany will impose an 
extra import duty on products 
from the British Empire. Schemes 
for this purpose have been already 


prepared. 
++ + 


HE German industry, which 

formerly did not participate 
in the Far Eastern business in 
short length wires has now organ- 
ized to get this business, mainly in 
competition against the United 
States and Belgian industry and 
the prices have been lowered—as 
this material is not included in the 
IRMA’s program. 





The Haddow Die Re-Cutting and Polishing 
Machine will lower your die re-cutting 
| cost to a fraction of present costs 














Why do you continue to pay a 
die cutter and pay for diamond 
dust to remove a large percent- 
age of your diamond from your 
dies? Diamond that has done 
no work—when, by the use of 
the Haddow Die Recutting Ma- 
chine you may use practically 
all your diamonds to draw wire, 
especially in the small sizes. 


ONE MONTH’S 
SHOP PRODUCTION 


Total number of dies cut 
—1047 


Total number of hours re- 
quired—182.5 


Average number of dies 
per hour—5.73 


Number of operators—1 


With only one man—This 
machine will do the work 
now requiring four to six 
men in less time and at 
lower cost. 





4 HEAD MACHINE—Also Made 
in 6-Head size (With 2 Heads 
for Heavier Dies). 


WILLIAM HADDOW 


17 Eastern Ave. 
Ossining, N. Y. 
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The Quality Diamond ) 





BALLOFFET DIAMOND 
13-15 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Factories in France: Lagnieu-Cluses-Trevoux 
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WIRE DIES CO. INC., 











Wire and Wire Products has Moved 


to 17 East 42nd Street 
Corner of Madison Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 
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The Testing of Rope Wire & Wire Rope 


(Continued from page 288) 


been worked out and a few tests 
run. The equipment is essential- 
ly the same except that the test 
sheaves are chilled cast iron. A 
mixture of oil and emery is fed to 
the point of contact between wire 
and sheave. The specimen is 
rotated at about 1800 r. p. m.; the 
sheave at 2 r. p. m., and wear of 
the wire specimen takes place. The 
test is continued to some predeter- 
mined value of reversals known to 


be under the endurance limit. The 
wire is then removed and gaged. 
A few studies were made of the 
rate of wear of differently process- 
ed wire. The results are en- 
couraging but not conclusive. 
Figure 4 shows the general! rela- 
tion of tensile strength and abra- 
sion resistance irrespective of pro- 
cessing or analysis. 


Part 11. The Testing of Wire Rope Will Appear in 
November 
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100 FIFTH AVE - 











NEW YORK 





Wire Industry Preparedness Plan 
For National Defense 


tabulation of the wire requir- 

ments of the War and Navy 
departments in time of emergency 
has been prepared by the War De- 
partment Commodity Committee 
No. 51, Frank W. Bullock, Ist 
Lieut. Signal Corps, U.S. A., chair- 
man and is issued by authority of 
the Joint Procurement Board of 
the War and Navy Departments. 
The data will be presented to the 
industry through the Industrial 
War Planning Committee of The 
Wire Association, Mr. L. D. Gran- 
ger, of Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., chairman. Richard E. Brown, 
Secretary of the Wire Association, 
Secretary, acting under such au- 
thority. 


+++ 


HIS tabulation will give the 
wire industry the following 
information: 


War Department Requirements 


Navy Department Requirements 


Bare Wire—Ferrous ................. Class I 
Bare Wire—Non-Ferrous ...Class II 
Insulated Wire |... Class III 
Wire Rope Class IV 
Miscellaneous Fabricated 
REREAD atin. Class V 


N order to enable each plant to 

determine its capacity for meet- 
ing emergency demands, a com- 
plete set of these wire require- 
ments will be mailed within the 
next four weeks. 


+++ 


CCOMPANYING this tabula- 
tion will be two question- 
naire sheets requesting the follow- 
ing information: 
a. List of items which the plant 
is best equipped to produce. 
b. Details of the following: 
1. Normal monthly capacity. 
2. Normal operating hours 
per week. 
3. Products consumed in own 
organization. 
4. Product marketed directly to 
commercial customers. 


5. Reserve capacity available 














Bare Wire—Ferrous ......... Class I 
Bare Wire—Non-Ferrous ...Class II 
Insulated Wire ........................... Class III 
| a Class IV 
Miscellaneous Fabricated 
Of SS Ee ee. Class V 
| Wire 
| Drawing 
Diamond 
Dies 
COCHAUD | 


WIRE DIE CORPORATION | 
300 W. 56th ST.. NEW YORK 


Tel. Col. 5-1340 

















W. H. Spowers, Jr. 
Consulting Engineer 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Specializing in Galvanizing 
Plants Designed and 
Installed 


Practical Engineering 
Vanderbilt 3-7395 Advice 











OTTO F. JAGIELSKI 
Consulting Engineer 


167 RADFORD ST., YONKERS, N. Y. 


Specializing in manufacture of insulated 
wire and cable 

Modern equipments and plants designed 
and installed. 

Development work on new machinery, 
methods and processes. 
Practical engineering advice from rod mill 
to finished product. 

Phone: Yonkers 3727 
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Broden Construction Co. 
Wire Mill and Cold 
Rolling Equipment 


10255 Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Nationally known machinery build- 
er wishes to take on the building 
of special machines for wire and 
steel mills, or to manufacture un- 
der license. Box 700, Wire & 
Wire Products, 17 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y 








Wanted: Two large head nail ma- 
chines and one 20d nail machine 
in exchange for four No. 5 Tiffon 
nail machines and fifteen No. 4 
Tiffon nail machines in good con- 
dition. Texas Nail & Wire Mfg. 
Co., Galveston, Texas. 











for additional production in event 
of emergency. 


++ + 


HIS data will place in your 
hands full information as to 

the wire requirements of the Mili- 
tary and Naval services of the 
United States. The cooperation of 
the plant in furnishing the desired 
information to the government will 
not only be of direct benefit to 
the companies complying with the 
request for data but should also 
be considered as a patriotic duty. 


+++ 


LL data supplied will be held 

in confidence and all compan- 
ies sending in the information re- 
quested will be immediately plac- 
ed on the list of preferred bidders 
of the War and Navy Departments 
for current peace-time business. 


+++ 


OMPANIES supplying the data 

requested will also be supplied 
with the names of the individual 
officers in charge of wire pur- 
chases in the different specialized 
services of the War and Navy De- 
partments, should they desire this 
information. 


++ + 


AJOR Richard E. Brown, 

Spec.-Res., U. S. A., will act 

as Secretary to the committee. All 

requests for information should be 

mailed to him at 17 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


WIRE 



































BUYERS’ 


For more complete information, consult the annual Directory, Index & Buyers’ Guide. 


GUIDE 




















ANNEALING FURNACES 


See Furnaces—Various Headings 
ANNEALING POTS AND BOXES 
National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 


Scudder, E. J., "Fary & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


ARMORING EQUIPMENT 

Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


BAKERS 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
CASTINGS—Wire Mill 
E. J. ee Foundry & Machine Co., Tren- 
ton, N 


CHROME NICKEL—Construction 


National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 
Washington, Pa. 


CLEANING & PICKLING 
EQUIPMENT 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


COILERS—Sheet and Wire 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


COMPOUNDS—Insulating 


Corone Wire Insulators, Inc., Putnam, Conn. 


CRANES—Wire Mill 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 





All Wire Mill Men Are 
Invited to Attend 
The 
Wire Association 
1932 
Meeting and 
Exhibition 


Buffalo, New York 


During the week of 


October 3, 1932 


3) 3 e 


Special Low Rail Rates 


For Information Address 


Richard E. Brown, Secretary 
17 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 











September, 1932 


DIES—Composition 


Diamond Die Co., of America, New York, 
N.S, 


Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Diamond 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., 
N. F%. &. 
Cochaud Wire Die Co., New York. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York. 
DIES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIES—Repairs & Re-Cutting 

Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., 
NF. @; 

Cochaud Wire Die Corp., New York. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
William Haddow, Ossining, Wy: % 
Vianney Wire Die Wks., N. Y. 


DIES—Recutting and _ Repolishing 
Machine 
Wm. Haddow, Ossining, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Rod and Tube Drawing 


Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Tantalum Carbide 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Tungsten Carbide 


Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DRAW BENCHES— 


H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

Seudder, E. J., Fdry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


FURN ACES—Annealing 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Automatic 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Bright Annealing 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Electric 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Lead Melting 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Non-Oxidizing 

W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, N. Y. 
FURNACES—Wire 

W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, N. Y. 
GALVANIZING ENGINEER 

W. H. Spowers, Jr., New York, N. Y. 


GALVANIZING KETTLES— 


National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 
Washington, Pa. 


INHIBITORS— 
Wm. M. Parkin & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATING COMPOUNDS 


Corone Wire Insulators, Inc., Putnam, Conn. 


LATHES—Die Reaming 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


LIME—Pulverized 
Amer. Lime & Stone Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 


LUBRICANTS—Wire Drawing 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 


MACHINE—Die Re-cutting and 
Polishing 
Wm. Haddow, Ossining, N. Y. 


MACHINERY—Armoring (Cable, 
Wire Hose) 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Braiding 
New England Butt. Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 
MACHINERY—Bunching 
Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence. R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 
MACHINER Y—Bundling 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Ne oO. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. 
MACHINERY—Cable, Electric 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 

Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Chain Making 


Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Closing 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Coil Winding 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Coilers 


Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Copper Wire Draw- 


ing and Rolling 


H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Cutting 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Enameling 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


MACHINERY—Extruding 


John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Flat Wire 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Forming 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Galvanizing Wire 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Gang Winders 


H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE, Continued 














MACHINERY—Insulating 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
Corone Wire Insulators, Inc., Putnam, Conn. 


New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Lead Encasing 
Presses, etc. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MACHINERY—Lead Stripping 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Lock Washer 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Magenet Wire 


American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Measuring Wire & 
Cable 
New England Butt. Co.. Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Nail 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINER Y—Panning 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 


MACHINERY—Pointing 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 

Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINER Y—Rod 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Morgan Const. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J 


Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, oO. 


MACHINERY—Rolling Mill 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. L. Reusch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O 


MACHINERY—Rubber Strip 
Covering 


Corone Wire Insulators, Inc., Putnam, Conn. 


John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Rubber Tubing and 
Straining 
Corone Wire Insulators, Inc., Putman, Conn. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Screw Wire 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Special 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila Pa. 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Scudder Foundry and Machine Co., 

Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 


MACHINERY—Spooling 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 


MACHINERY—Spring Making 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


M ACHINERY—Staple 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Straightening 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
F. B. Shuster, New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY-—Straightening 
Hollow Wire 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Stranding 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY~—Strip Steel 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Swaging 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Taping 
Amer. Insulating Mach. Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Tinsel Rolling Mills 
Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


MACHINERY—Trolley Wire 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Tube Mill 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Welding Wire 
Micro Products Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 


MACHINER Y—Winding 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Wire Drawing 
American Insulating Machinery pg Phila. 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark. N. * 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Wire Rope 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 


PACKING—Metallic Fibre 
Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y 


MACHINERY—Wire Tinning 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


POTS—Lead Melting 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Lead Encasing 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PULLERS—Wire 
E. J. Scudder Fdry. & Machine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
PUMPS—Hydraulic 


John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REELS AND SPOOLS—AII Kinds 
R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, Il. 
Hubbard Spool Co., Chicago, Ill. 

REEL AND TENSION STAND— 
Sleeper & Hartley Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

REEL CRUTCHES 
R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, III. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 

ROLLING MILLS—See Machinery— 
Rolling Mill 


SOAPS—Wire Drawing 

R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION— 

National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 

Washington, Pa. 

TANKS—Compound 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
TANKS—Steel Plate 

National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 

Washington, Pa. 

TRUCKS 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
TUBE BENDERS AND FORMERS 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
VULCANIZERS 

John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
VULCANIZING PANS 

American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
WIRE—Enameled For Coils 

Winsted Insulated Wire Co., Winsted, Conn. 
WIRE—Nickel Silver and Phosphor 

Bronze 

Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 

Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 
WIRE—Various Kinds 

Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 

Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 

Winsted Insulated Wire Co., Winsted, Conn. 





This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in WIRE & 
WIRE PRODUCTS. Please mention WIRE when writing to these firms. 











++ 
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Wire & Wire Products ad The Wire Association 


Are Now Located At 
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WIRE 

















THE WATSON MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1845 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


ENGINEERS - FOUNDERS - MACHINISTS 








SHAFTLESS TAKEUPS TYPE “V — Ee Hetvy Duty 











“THe WATSON MACHINE, COMPANY SHAFTLESS TAKEUP 72° VSF 
| PATERSON, NeW JERSEY. (wern Traverse’W") 
ns Ag EA pinteteiay PATENT PENDING 


: GuiDe"R” : 
Supe STAND. ee : 


eer 







Taaverse W” 
S€& SEPARATE 
| BULLETIN. 









REEL Doe 
DRIVER SuieT 


REEL PinTLE 
in RuNNING 
=» POSITION © 











THE MOST IMPORTANT SINGLE POINT OF THIS TYPE IS 
THE ELIMINATION OF THE REEL SHAFT. 


The elimination of minor injuries to operator in handling large reel shafts 
is also a point of considerable value. 


Twe sizes are built— 
72” for loads up to 6 tons (picking up 36” or larger reels from base). 


96” for loads up to 10 tons (picking up 48” or larger reels from base). 


The multiple disc slip-friction is adjustable in operation and this, with the 
slack takeup handwheel combined with positive clutch, centers drive 
control at the stand in a convenient position. 


ELECTRICAL WIRE AND CABLE 
WIRE ROPE and CORDAGE MACHINERY 























Morgan-Connor Output Per Man 


The measure of a wire drawer’s capacity is the number of bundles he can service per 


shift. Output per man will be increased if servicing operations can be eliminated. 

In Morgan-Connor Wire Machines the stripping of intermediate blocks is entirely 
eliminated. 

Tonnage advantage of these machines over single blocks averages :— 


1.5 in 2 and 3 draft work 
2 in 4 and 5 draft work 
3 in 6 and 7 draft work from annealed or patented wire. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
MALMEDIE & COMPANY, Dusseldorf, Germany 


Sole Licensee for Morgan-Connor Wire Machines in Europe 














